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CORRESPONDENT recently asked for a definition 
of Scientific Humanism. Many people have asked 
the same question since Margaret Knight gave the 
de currency in her now famous broadcasts. Her new 
rom which she quotes in this issue) provides a clear 
So do the writings of Julian Huxley, who hoped at 
e that scientific humanism would be accepted as the 
why of UNESCO 
i not be far wrong to call it plain common sense. 
one n the conduct of his daily life. 
1 be unthinkable if policemen and judges acted on 
hunches instead of in 


Another name for it is rationalism. 
IS a rationalist 


accordance with the evidence. 
ess or a nation run on any other lines would quickly 
It is regard for evidence and the 
o indulge in wishful thinking that is responsible for 


» grief. just this 


zing progress of science. The objection is sometimes 
iat science merely solves puzzles and cannot create 
In other words, it can tell us how to do the job but 
ther the job is worth doing 
manist is well aware that techniques are two-edged 


This is true enough 


He believes, however, that the decision of how they 
be used rests with ourselves 

ave the requisite knowledge, for example, to solve 
blem of over-population, which will 
1g proportions. The 
ed not be condemned 
and 


soon assume 
vast populations of Africa and 
for ever to dwell in the slums 


this 


could transform regions of 


world they have begun to understand 
ely used, nuclear energ) 
sque poverty into thriving communities. Again, only a 
of the human race can so far benefit fully from the 
is of modern medicine 


stands in the way The chief obstacles are out-of- 
des of thinking and the vested interests that prevent 

Those who keep harping on the fact that science is 
yugh hinder it from being used where the need is 
rgent. It is fashionable to doubt the possibility of 
any progress and to sneer at the stream of humani- 
thought which had its rise in the Enlightenment. 


ic humanism challenges this new obscurantism. It is 


ith that, by using his reason, man can save himself. 
horizons are opening up and to give way to despair at 


noment is sheer defeatism. Without science humanism 
less; without humanism science is blind. 


The EAMG 








PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


Mau Mau in Our 


SEE that the Archbishop of 

Canterbury has been telling 

people in Nairobi that the 
divorce rate in Britain is ‘as beastly 
as Mau Mau’. This is a significant 
curtain-raiser to the report of the 
Royal Commission on Divorce 
soon to be published. There are 
plenty of other indications that 
the official Anglican line has 
stiffened. The Catholics are 
pleased, and it is certain that any 
further attempt to make our 
marriage laws more reasonable or 
to remove the stigma of illegiti- 
macy from children born out of 
wedlock on the re-marriage of 
their parents will meet with 
determined opposition. 

The Church holds that marriage 
is indissoluble. Divorce is not to 
be permitted for any reason and 
even the grounds of nullity are 
narrowed by the latest proposals 

amending the canon law of 

1e Church of England. Better to 

marry than burn, said St Paul; it 

now seems you may have to do 
both 


Holy Deadlock 

When is a marriage not a 
narriage? Like most mere lay- 
men, | must confess that the 
official answer to this conundrum 
still leaves me in a fog. I can 
understand the theory that an 
unconsummated marriage is not 
a marriage at all and can therefore 
be dissolved without admitting 
divorce. But I cannot understand 
the decision of casuists that 
refusal of intercourse does not 
constitute grounds for annulment 

The argument that only sheer 
physical incapacity can secure the 
order of release ignores the fact 
that impotence may be psycho- 
logical as well as physical It 
also allows a_ gold-digger to 
capture a wealthy prize and refuse 
to keep her part of the bargain 
A more common situation ts 
where—as in the famous Baxter 


4 


case—one of the parties refuses 
to consummate the marriage 
without contraceptives. The 
Church is perfectly entitled to 
make any rules it pleases for its 
own members, but it is another 
matter when a religious minority 
sets out to obstruct reforms of 
which the nmmon sense of the 
great majority o people heartily 
approves. 


The Backwa: / 
One comy 
older is that 
be carried 
the moment 
as some pe 


Swing 

sation for growing 
yu are less likely to 
ay by fashions of 
am not as worried 
le who share my 
own outlook .o find that the very 
young dismiss us with the scornful 
epithet ‘progressive. It is smart 
nowadays to take a line that in 
my own ith would have 
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History « ience at Univer- 
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of phik c and scientific 
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Midst 


been considered old-fashioned 
and reactionary. This swing of 
the pendulum is like the fortunes 
of political parties. At the 
moment liberalism—in the sense 
that the word is used in Papal 
encyclicals—is out, and the cynics 
and jeremiads are in. 

It requires some hardihood to 
express a belief even in the 
possibility of human progress or 
to doubt that man is a fallen 
creature and that the game is up. 
It is ultra-smart to join the 
Catholic Church, but | wonder 
how many of the intellectuals who 
go over would really enjoy life 
in such a model Catholic country 
as Eire. 

Their reading would be con- 
siderably restricted unless, of 
course, they cheated. The ban on 
some of the novels of Graham 
Greene has been lifted but it is 
still forbidden to read Joyce Cary, 
John Dos Passos, William Faulk- 
ner, André Gide, Arthur Koestler, 
George Orwell, Marcel Proust, 
and Thomas Wolfe, not to 
mention such Catholic novelists 
as Compton Mackenzie and such 
a Catholic polemic against birth 
control as Dr Halliday Suther- 
land’s The Laws of Life. Conso- 
lation may be found in the fact 
that certain temptations are con- 
spicuously absent, and that it is 
not a sin to make false income 
tax returns. 


Devils that Failed 

The despised progressives stood 
up manfully for Irish independ- 
ence, but they didn’t anticipate 
such an intolerant theocracy as 
has come into being. Nor, I am 
sure, did those who were passion- 
ately pro-Boer foresee that the 
natives of South Africa would be 
handed over to harder task- 
masters than the British Imperial- 
ists. History is strewn with the 
broken images of devils as well 





Animal, Vegetable, Mineral ?—the television panel of e 
includes Dr W. E. Swinton (centre) who writes on pa 


as gods that failed to live up to 
their reputations. 

Full credit must be given to the 
university professors and such 
religious leaders as the Bishop of 
Johannesburg for protesting 
against the latest moves to deprive 
the black population of element- 
ary rights. At a moment when 
the United States is ending 
segregation in schools, the South 
African Government is denying 
the natives equal education as 
well as the vote. The Dutch 
Church finds sound Biblical 
reasons to justify all this. It is 
no less ironical that white settlers 
in other parts of Africa look 


forward to the emergence of an 


African civilization that is based 
on Christian principles. 

No wonder that Islam, which 
not admit racial discrimi- 
nation, is a keen rival to Christi- 
anity But in West Africa, 
particularly, more and more edu- 
cated Africans have by-passed all 
missionaries. The works of Tom 
Paine are read with an en- 
thusiasm that recalls the mood of 
rationalism in this country fifty 
years ago 


does 


On the Convent Floor 

A friend of mine 
very small boy to a convent 
school not without some 
misgivings——which were evidently 
shared by his son Too intimi- 
dated by his surroundings to 
raise his hand and make the usual 
request to leave the room, the 
wretched boy was guilty of a 
serious lapse. When the nun in 
charge had recovered from the 
shock of seeing a trickle on the 
floor, she took the offender aside 
and admonished him ‘If that 
ever happens again,’ she said 
sternly, * Jesus won't love you any 


sent his 


more.” Here 
delinquent in 
It is rare no 
to be threaten 
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verts studying a 35,000-year-old skull of a woolly rhinoceros 
: 6 of this issue about restorations of prehistoric remains 
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i suppose, on the 


side of the angels, although he 
never minds rushing in where 
they fear to tread 


Chinese Caviare 

On the rare occasions I go to 
the cinema, I usually regret it 
but I am glad I did not miss 
Shan-Po and Ying-tai, the first 
colour film to come from Peking. 
Opportunities to view it outside 
London will probably be limited 
because it will be caviare to 
Hollywood fans—but by no means 
Russian caviare. ! could not find 
a trace of propaganda. The stern 
guardians of Social Realism must 
have been on holiday during the 
last scene in this exquisite opera, 
when the two lovers, who pre- 
ferred death to parting, were 
turned into butterflies and re- 
inited in the rainbow paradise 


Not in Our Stars 
The correspondent who chides 
me for my sceptical attitude to 
astrology offered to cast my own 
horoscope if I could be precise 
about the data. Unfortunately, | 
could not be sufficiently exact 
about the time of my birth, and 
I suppose I must not complain of 
his well-intentioned efforts, es- 
pecially as he deduces that I am 
a journalist and that my worst 
faults are a tendency to be rash 
and to overwork. This is better 
than my previous experience, 
when an astrologer threw in his 
hand because he found that his 
own horoscope made him tem- 
peramentally unfitted to interpret 
mine As an eminent anthro- 
pologist, just returned from study- 
ing magic in Africa, remarked to 
me: * You can never prove a 
magician wrong. Heads he wins, 
tails you lose.’ 
Hector HAWTON 








The Face of Prehistoric Man 


by W SWINTON 


Given the skull of prehistoric man, or the bones of an extinct reptile, 
original as it appeared in the flesh. 
cenes and explains how this is done 


the expert can reconstruct th 
Dr Swinton takes us behind th 


NE of the criticisms frequently level! 

against the palzontologist is that he | 

fesses powers that are notstrictly w 
his capabilities. He attempts, for example, the rec 
struction of the living appearance of ancient n 
How true can such portraits be? How far can 
scientist, with the best will in the world, act 
presume that there is a form or a formula that 
lead him to picture the attributes of the bare 
unattractive skeleton ? 

Fossils have been known for many centu: 
though often the religious atmosphere did not 
courage original research in this particular f 
God created the animals, Adam named them an 
due course, the Flood washed them from the st 
of possible salvation into the mud of isolation 
of history. 

Even so the remains of these once living th 
should have evoked some chord of recognitior 
the minds of anatomists and zoologists of the tir 
Many ancients recognized fossil shells far from 
sight of the sea and realized that the waters | 
indeed, once covered the earth. But when, in | 
the skeleton of a fossil salamander was discove 
in the rocks at Oeningen in West Germany it w: 
Swiss medical doctor, Johann Scheuchzer, 
pronounced it the skeleton of a sinner drowne 
the Flood, and it is widely known as Homo d 
testis. But this was a mistake in identificat 
not a misleading attempt to reconstruct the 
pearance during life of this so-called sinner 

The very first attempt to recreate the ske 
of a vertebrate fossil was that of O. von Guerick« 
German hydraulic engineer, who in the sevente 
century drew a restoration of the skeleton 
unicorn which was first published in 1749 
bones of this restoration are identifiable as 
of a mammoth, so that we have here an exa 
of the creation of a form to accord with the cli: 
of opinion rather than with the facts. 

It may be observed that I have used two differe 
terms already in this connection. I have spoker 
reconstructions and of restorations. They 
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often, perhaps usually, regarded as synonymous in 
museums and in popular expositions, but they 
should be kept as distinct terms for separate purposes. 

A restoration is an attempt to put the bones 
together again in a natural association, either with 
complete material or with some missing bones 
modelled from the same bones of the other side of 
the body, or completed with approximations of 
what it is thought the missing parts may be. This is 
very much like filling up a jig-saw puzzle without 
ill the parts, and it would be perfectly feasible if 
one was familiar with the pattern that appeared to 
be emerging from the completing puzzle. So it is 
with the remains of the animals of the past, however 
incient they may be. 

A story was told just before the War about 
Nazi Germany. A German was employed in a 
perambulator factory, and when his wife was about 
to have a child nothing was more understandable 
than that the workman should remove piece by 
piece the results of his and his colleagues’ labours 
ind put them together in the peace of his home 
One of his friends asked him how this operation 
vaS progressing and was told: ‘It is a most re- 
markable thing, Hans, that however often I put 
these bits of perambulator together they always 
make a machine-gun.’ 


Putting the Pieces Together 

Now the art in restoring the skeletons of the 
animals of the past is not to make machine-guns 

unicorns but to make the closest approximation 
to the mechanical demands of the materials under 
consideration so that they should seem to be in 
vccordance with the general principles evinced by 
a study of comparable living forms. Thus compara- 
tive anatomy, the knowledge of how various kinds 
and groups of living animals work, helps enormously 
in the task 

It is easy enough with experience to be able to 
identify the various parts of even a mixed-up 
skeleton; it is fairly simple to arrange these together 
so that each piece takes it proper place at a reason- 





able angle or proximity to its fellow.: Whatever the 
final appearance ‘of the creature may be, howeve: 
grotesque or comical it seem, one has t 
realize that the animals of the past did live, and 
often for quite long times. They were apparent! 
sound enough mechanical am 
physiological lines and it is for the scientist to fin 


may 


constructed on 


what these lines were 
The first dinosaurs of 
the great Belgian /guanodon discovery of 1878 were 


The process takes time. 


reassembled with the greatest of care, and it took 
over two years for the bones of the most complet« 
skeleton to be arranged in their proper positions 
Prof O. C. Marsh, the great American pale 
ontologist, was working on restorations at this time. 
He called them ‘ the working hypotheses of pale- 
ontologists ° 
early reproductions of the skeleton of fossil birds, 
dinosaurian reptiles and early mammals. Where 
the skeleton is well known its implications are 
patent. The comparative anatomist knows the 
meaning of knobs and processes, angles of incli 
nation, and vacuities of one kind or another. The 
origins and insertions of muscles are discernible 
the foramina for nerves and blood vessels can b 
understood, and soon one can decide the kind « 
muscles, and their strength an 
development, that invested the bones. The teeth i: 
the jaws tell us whether the animal was a carnivor 
or a vegetarian-—we can assess from the kind « 
animal it is (reptile, bird or mammal) whether 
would be warm-blooded or cold-blooded; the rit 
tell us how it breathed, and the movements possib 
in the backbone let us know whether it could | 
down like the lamb or rest only with the belly o 


something of 


and was responsible for a series of 


the ground—or upright like the Urus in Britain as 
alleged by Cxsar! If therefore we study the living 
forms of relate the 
appearance the skeletal development, with 
sexual and age differences, we shall obtain at least 
the geieral principles of how to clothe the bones 


modern animals and outer 


with 


This is exactly what the paleontologist does. He 
completes so far as he can the restoration of the 
skeleton and then adds the muscles, in conformity 
with the knowledge he has gained; makes allow- 
ances for the stomach, intestines, heart, lungs and 
adds the 
that a 


somewhere under the skin 


so on, and skin and outer covering, 


variable amount of fat is 
When this is done, and 


hair, he has 


remembering 
he adds scales or scutes, feathers or 


reconstructed the living appearance. 


4 Dimple on the Face 

Human 
anatomy is fairly well known today, and dozens of 
text-books 
inmost 


No man can say he is absolutely right 


and dissecting manuals discuss the 


and the outermost structures, yet the 
anatomy student constantly finds that the subject 
on which he is working has anomalies of muscular 
attachment and of artery and vein arrangements 
that do not conform to the average or text-book 
plan. On the whole these are slight things, of no 
consequence if we are considering the appearance 
of a dinosaur or a that no man ever 
saw; but they might make all the difference to the 
physical appearance of the man we knew as Charlie, 


or they might fail to replace the dimple on the face 


mammoth 


of the young woman who used to sell the flowers 


outside the infirmary gates 
When we come to man, the degree of intimacy 





with anatomical detail increases enormously. We 
have only to look at the faces of our nearest and 
dearest to realize that they are composed of two 
usually quite dissimilar halves. We know them but 
they do not know themselves; for the familiar 
mirror image that appears through the shaving 
soap or that immaculately tops the dinner dress is 
not ‘us as others see us’. ‘ How well you look’, 
we say to the thin man when he merely develops a 
slight gumboil. But what a difference that gumboi! 
makes, and how noticeable is a hair-cut. 

How, then, can any man, anatomist or palz- 
ontologist, seriously attempt to portray the fac 
expression of the prehistoric men? Here again there 
is a basis to work on. An enormous amount of 
work has been done on the skull characters of mar 
Long-headed skulls, short-headed types, and a hx 
of varieties are well known; but there is also 
habit in natural face-building. Racial types of 
thin-headed men may habitually develop thick 
facial muscles, which, added to high cheek bones and 
a certain amount of racial adiposity, quite alter 
the shape of the living face as compared with the 
bare bones. 

The anthropology of the individual, 
typing techniques, the effects of nutritional habits 
ind deficiencies, as well as those of diseases of all 


somato- 
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kinds, have been analysed and the observations 
organized or, rather, systematized. But the effects 
of race and heredity are also well known even to 
the most highly specialized aspects. In the United 
States research in this field has been extreme, and 
even racial differences in palm and sole configuration 
have been dealt with in great detail 
The number of well-documented fossil remains 
of real antiquity is few. The Neanderthal skulls, 
the Rhodesian, the Taungs, Java Man, Peking Man, 
are not terms of anthropological endearment; they 
are names that even the general public knows, and 
they are sources of interest. In these the skulls 
have been restored with accuracy (which is not so 
difficult) and with general scientific 
(which is unusually hard to achieve). 
But surely they are incomplete; man does not 
live by bread alone and he certainly does not possess 
merely bone. The attempt to clothe that bone with 
flesh and to give the top some hair, however indi- 
vidually undeserved, is not an exercise merely of 
imagination or a semi-scientific diversion; it is an 
ittempt to create a signpost of the road that facial 
evolution may have taken. We may dislike the 
esult; we may disagree with it and complain that 
t stands merely because no man can prove the 
reconstructions false, but that it 
However, all in all, modern attempts are sincere. 
I am aware that at least one European experiment 
if facial reconstruction was tried with the bodies 
f executed criminals and that the reconstructions 
id not much in common with the photographs 
f the men when admitted to prison. On the other 
ind, I am also aware that the reconstruction of 


acceptance 


is not science. 


robable facial characters has frequently to be 
ttempted by police anatomists and pathologists 
nd that both individual 
merge sufficiently often for the identification of 
ve deceased to be established and the existence of 
crime to be substantiated or disproved. 

On the whole the scientist finds the making of 
estorations and reconstructions an essential part 

his work, and the public and the student may 
find it easier to understand the comparative 
familiarity of a complete animal than the un- 
familiar characters of the skeleton. Most of us 
prefer the narrative to the mathematical or 
the chemical formula. Bad reconstructions, of 
course, like bad descriptions, exist and they are 
almost always. the result either of incomplete 
original material as a premise, or faulty anatomical 
argument and logic. Fortunately for science and 
the public, critics are seldom in short supply 


racial and characters 





And Quiet Flows the Boyne 


by CYR 


The victory of William III « 


Boyne is still celebrated a! 


HE Battle of the about to 
celebrated once again in Liverpool, and o1 
again, happily, citizens can approach t 
bleedi 
The Orange processions have indeed becor 
affairs throuble, 
any remember that ev 
shortly before the War, when I was at school, Ju y 


Boyne is 


occasion without fear of split heads or 
noses 
decorous nowadays; no 


throuble more I can 


meant a day or two when we were * gated ° for « 
but the most patently lawful and necessary occasior 
4 big Catholic school faced us across the road, a 
the processions passed in between. Any citizen i 
advised enough to exert his constitutional rights 
trying to cross the road while a procession march 
was generally considered to be a Papist engaged 
provocation, and blood might be expected to flow 


Softened by World War 
Even then, though, the rot was setting in. By 
late 1930s the idea of an Orange procession with 
a fight was no longer of the same order of fant 
as Nelson getting his eye back or Liverpool win 
the FA Cup. Even the brief interlude when 
IRA warmed things up a little by setting off 1 - 
turnal bombs in uninhabited telephone booths i 
making symbolic dinges in the walls of Wal’ 1 
Prison was only an interlude 
for a time to having their parcels taken from th 1 
when they went to change their library books, >t 
soon the War came, and bigger bombs. It was 
War, I suppose, that finally put the lid on thi 
with its dissipation of energies, and the boyos ) 
had trained for and looked forward to one good 
fight a year now forced to fight twenty-four hours 
of every day, in theory anyway, and perhaps aga) ist 
as good Protestants or Catholics as themsel 
That must have rankled, and they came back 
confused and disheartened, with their best fight 
years behind them, squandered on the triviality 
world war. Hardened warriors of the old sch 
made the alarming discovery that their sons a 
daughters soft, preferring greasepaint and 
garlands to blood and battlecries. The old men are 
reduced to reliving old campaigns in dark 


~~ = — US 


were 


ome.s 


Citizens submit «1. 


HUGHES 


“r James II on the banks of the 


ough passions are dying down 


of four-ale bars, and even they have been known to 
buy the enemy a drink, and no poison in it, either. 
That is the situation, you understand, strictly on 
the Lime Street side of the Sea 
would have it otherwise nearer to the water of the 
Boyne itself, and I do not challenge them; but 
where the Boyne mingles with the muddy waters 
of the 


Perhaps people are more tolerant nowadays, as the 


Irish Accounts 


Mersey the calm is sometimes terrifying. 
optimists say, or perhaps creeds and denominations 
have than 
blood temperature, 
name of tolerance to what is really 
But whatever the 
better for réligion than it was when the fires of 
Smithfield when the Elizabeth 
staked her claim to twentieth-century praise with 


less influence they once did with the 


and and we give the blessed 
indifference 
is probably 


reason, the climate 


burned, and first 


blood and persecution. There are many, no doubt, 
who sigh for the palmy days of the Reformation, 
and the fervour that could cause Luther to fling 
his ink-horn at the Devil. Even now there are parts 
of the globe where religious antagonism is as much 
Mr W. R. Rodgers has 
told the story somewhere of a man who had to fill 
Ireland. On the line 
which asked his religion he wrote ‘Agnostic’. A 
few days later the form was returned to him, and 


a necessity as daily bread 


a census form in Northern 


he was asked to state whether he was a Protestant 
agnostic or a Catholic agnostic 

But in Ireland no man is happy if deprived of 
his closest enemy. Merseyside achieves its former 
intensity of partisanship only rarely these days, and 
in individual cases. During the War, for instance, 
I heard of an old man who was taken to hospital 
from a doss-house, in an advanced stage of pneu- 
monia and at the point of death. He appeared to 
be without friends, and nothing was 
known of him except the resounding Irish surname 
that was found on an envelope in his pocket. The 
doctor gave him up, and a priest was sent for to 


relatives or 


usher the old man out according to the proper 
custom of his faith. The priest began his duties 
over the comatose patient, who very soon opened 
one dull eye, then the other, listened with an 
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expression of dawning horror on his face, and 
finally sat up in bed shouting: * What, am I in 
hell already? Will somebody take this -- - papist 
out of me sight, and me the pride of me lodge for 
fifty years!” By next morning he was ready to e 
three good meals a day, and lived to proclaim tl 
power of religion in a godless world. But even that 
story is most often told by a certain Catholic prie 
During the last Orange processions I happened t 
see, even the individual cases of feeling translate 
into action, if there were any, were kept very dar! 
Down numerous Liverpool streets the 
marched, consisting largely, it seemed, of you 
girls in May Day dresses and accompanied by t 
inevitable bands of and drums, no 
sounding aggressively, as they once did in th 


colun 


fifes long 
own districts, or defiantly in enemy country, b 


gay and noisy and almost neutral. This was to 


In the Land o 


by STEFAN THEMERSON 


Illustrations by Francistka Themerson 
Some people have contended that all we are entitle 
is that we happen to dislike murder, or ma 
sacre or genocide, just as we may happen to dislike tt 
taste of tomatoes, and there can be no argument ab: 
dislikes. But it is doubtful if anyone seriously ho 
this view.’ (Hector Hawton, in Literary Guide, Mat 
1955.) 


to say 


HERE 


wahrotceh whose 


tribe in the land of Nx 
inhabitants dislike 
taste of tomatoes. It has been establis! 
that the dislike is a primary biological characteris: 
which is passed on from the individual to its proge 
A Notwahrotceh forced to taste a piece of tom: 


existS a 


feels sick, his gaze shows signs of anxicty wi 
sometimes develops into terror and makes him 
for his life and hide in a cave or in a hollow tr 
he becomes dangerously excited, or—on the contr: 

depressed, falling into a stupor with suic 
tendencies. 

Unfortunately, it happens that the tomato, wh« 
semi-wild bushes abound in the land of Notwa 
rotceh, is the only plant there rich in vitamin < 
without which the whole population would c« 
generate. The between their vita 
dislike for the taste of tomatoes and their equa 


contradiction 


a Good Time, the bands announced, and it mattered 
little whose, as long as they were in it. So although 
they played We are the Sons of Billy from hatit 
they also played, from choice, The Bluebells of 
Scotland, Land of Hope and Glory, and Steamboat 
Bill. A catholic taste was clearly at work here. 
Perhaps this was why one of the Marys accompany- 
ing one of the Williams was slowly and thoughtfully 
chewing gum. 

They all went off to New Brighton colourfully 
enough and came back quietly enough. Though 
they do say that the processions went to New 
Brighton that year at the request of Southport, 

here they went the year before, and that they 

ume back early to avoid the throuble which no 

But perhaps these are just papist 
imours, or the result of faint nostalgia for days 
at are gone 


nger exists. 


Notwahrotceh 
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Killing and eating their neighbours is not expressly 
discouraged by Notwahrotceh theological teaching 





vital need for vitamin C is, if anything, a pure 
undiluted tragedy, though it may sound like 
joke played by Nature on the tribe of Notwahrotcel 

With such a biological background it was to b 
expected that the tomato would play some role | 
the Notwahrotceh religion, and indeed it occupi 
a very prominent position in it. What might 
somewhat surprising is the fact that the Notwa 
rotceh religion does not commend eating tomatoe 
On the contrary, it forbids it. Notwahrotceh sair 
are those who, with danger to their lives, avoide 
touching the tomatoes they disliked, while tho 
who commit the unpleasant sin of tasting a tomat 
are held in the greatest contempt 


Solving their Vitamin Problems 

So also are the Notwahrotceh’s neighbours, wh 
not being subject to the curious allergy, eat grea 
quantities of tomatoes and are regarded as infidel 
And as diminishing the number of infidels in th 
bush is considered a good action, killing and eatin 
them is not expressly discouraged by Notwahrotce 
theological teaching. Thus, not being able to e 
tomatoes themselves, Notwahrotcehs solve the 
vitamin problem by killing and eating their neig 
bours, whose flesh becomes for them the only orig 
of that necessary substance. 

It was about the tribe of Notwahrotceh tl! 
Father Douglas wrote to Cardinal P6élatiio: * Pox 
wretched mutation! If not for their barbaric 
which shows them how to find th 
vitamins, the natural selection of mutations wo 
have withdrawn them from circulation a long ti 
ago. How can I think of depriving them of th 
faith if, in that tragic contradiction between tl 
needs and their dislike, it becomes an object 
evolutionary factor the lack of which would sp 
biological death for them? I implore Your Eminen. 
to send me two scientists 


religion, 


a biologist and a botani. 
The first to look for an antibody that would d 
with their unfortunate dislike, the second to introd 
the cultivation of some vitamin C rich plant t! 
would appeal to the taste of the Notwahrotce! 


CORRIGENDA 


We apologize to Mr T.B. Bottomore for the 
deletion of some lines from his review of Barbara 
Wootton’s The Social Foundations of Wage Policy 
in the June issue which distorted the meaning, 
particularly of the second paragraph. 

We also much regret that in ‘The Story of the 
Atom’ by E. H. Hutten, ‘neutron’ was given instead 
of * neutrirfo’ in the penultimate paragrap! 


‘diminishing the nuaxber of infideis in the bush’ 


Only then shal! I dare to introduce them to the 
Science must precede and 
not follow the apostolate This is in agreement 


light of our true religion 


philosophy, and the example of the 
I am waiting 


with your 
Notwahrotcehs shows how true it is 


for your scientists 


The Beginnings of Religion 

What I find interesting in the above letter is the 
implication that it is from the tragic contradiction 
between biological dislike and need that the Not- 
wahrotceh religion springs. Does this apply to 
other religions as well? Do all religions begin with 
seme tragic contradictions that involve anthro- 
poidal apes? And if so, what are the particular 
natural contradictions from which Greco-Judzxo- 
Christian religions, or, let us say vaguely, European 
ethical notions, have sprung? 











PORTRAIT OF GRAHAM GREENE 


The Virtue of Disloyalty 


JANE HAMMOND 


Graham Greene’s novels have made some of his co-religionists 


uneasy, especially in Eire. 


novelist who is 


RAHAM GREENE has made the best 

both worlds, but he is not very cheer! 

about it. At the age of fifty-one he c: 
look back on a career that is a success story. Par 
doxically enough, his success as a novelist is large 
due to his infatuation with failure as a theme. 

Failure fascinates him. Writing about his you 
he speaks of being hopelessly in love, and in lo 
with the hopelessness. ‘At that age (seventee 
one may fall irrevocably in love with failure, 
success of any kind loses half its savour before 
iS experienced.” 

It is in such autobiographical flashes rather thar 
in the external facts of his career that we find 
clue to the enigma. After coming down fror 
Oxford he was apprenticed to journalism 
Nottingham. He then became a sub-editor 
The Times, but devoted himself entirely to writi 
after the publication of his first novel in 1929. 

His first popular success was Stamboul Train 
1932. Thereafter he could hardly go wrong. |! 
travelled to Liberia and Mexico, which formed t 
background of several books. After a spell at t 
Ministry of Information in 1940, he went out 
West Africa for the Foreign Office. From 194! 
1948 he was a director of Messrs Eyre & Spott 
woode, and in this period he initiated a series 
translations of the novels of Mauriac, whom he 
acknowledged as his master. 

None of this tells us very much about the m 
himself, but fortunately he has lifted the veil 
certain crucial moments. He was so unhappy 
school that he ran away. He has described h 
at the age of seventeen, he played a game with 
revolver and a single live charge, putting the gu 
to his head and gambling on the result of pulling 
the trigger. When he found he was still alive 
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He prefers to regard himself as a 


atholic rather than as a Catholic novelist 


ealized * that it was possible to enjoy again the 
isible world by risking its total loss.’ 

Similar experiments were continued as an under- 
raduate. He was protesting against the boredom 
f monotonous routine. The protest runs through 
ll his novels. His obsession with religion seems 
ometimes like a desperate attempt to make life 
nore colourful and exciting. 

Perhaps that is why he was attracted at first to 
Communism, but he soon followed a familiar 
pattern by exchanging it for Catholicism. There is 
a two-way traffic between the Kremlin and the 
Vatican. The fear of freedom—which is at bottom 
i fear of life—can only be removed by surrender 
to authority; but Graham Greene has never taken 
kindly to authority. Even as a Catholic, he is 
often unable to march in step. 

He prefers to be regarded as a novelist who is a 
Catholic, rather than as a Catholic novelist. Indeed, 
there are times when his artistic conscience rebels 

gainst his religious conscience as the following 
passage shows: 


“Perhaps the greatest pressure on the writer comes 
from the society within society: his political or his 
eligious group, even it may be his university or his 
mployers. It does seem to me that one privilege he 
can claim, in common perhaps with his fellow human 
beings, but possibly with greater safety, is that of 
disloyalty ... Disloyalty is our privilege. But it is a 
rivilege you will never get society to recognize. All 
¥€ more necessary that we, who can be disloyal with 
mpunity, should keep that ideal alive. If I may be 
ersonal, | belong to a group, the Catholic Church, 
which would present me with grave problems as a 
writer if I were not saved by my disloyalty.’ 


This is a remarkable statement. The non- 
Catholic may well wonder what the Roman Church, 
with its Index of Prohibited Books, thinks of the 





virtue of disloyalty. Graham Greene has expressed 


himself pretty freely about the Index, but there i 
no doubt that books have been condemned o 
grounds of salaciousness for much less than thx 
freedom displayed in Greene’s novels. The surprisit 
feature of the type of Catholic novel that bega 
with Bloy and continued through Bernanos am 
Mauriac is the frankness with which sex is treate: 
This is not at all what most people expect to fir 

in a religious novel, and it is not difficult to gues 
what Cardinal! Griffin had in mind when he uttere 
a stern rebuke to those who seem to think that 

was more important to be a good writer than a 
obedient Catholic. 


4 Natural Individualist 

Graham Greene invokes the authority of Newmar 
who said in effect that if a novelist is to write abou 
a sinful world he cannot help describing sin. Bu 
it may be doubted if Newman would have approve 
of such detailed descriptions as are found in mar 
Catholic novels. Nothing could be more abhorrer 
to Graham Greene than to be treated as a prop 
gandist. ‘There are leaders of the Church’, 
‘who regard literature as a means to 0 
That end may be of the high« 
value, of far higher value than literature, but 
belongs to a different world. Literature has noth: 
to do with edification.” He is defiantly resolved 
pursue literature lest he be regarded as no bet 
than the regimented writers of Russia. 

His recurrent dilemma is that of a nat 
individualist who rebels against his environm 
by subjecting himself to an authoritarian syste 


writes, 


end, edification. 


The need for self-assertion continues and drives 
him into untypical varieties of theology. Thus he 
has been accused of Jansenism. It was just this 
hatred of life and loathing of the body that warped 
the brilliant and haunted mind of Pascal. It is 
evident enough in the work of Mauriac and in 
Bloy’s even more morbid, semi-autobiographical 
novel Le Désespéré. Life is poisoned at the root. 
Even its happier moments are never free from the 
shadow of a suspended sword. 

That a sense of doom should find a ready response 
in the contemporary world is understandable 
enough, but the infection must have originated far 
back in the novelist’s boyhood. 
in failure 
suicide. 


He was engrossed 
and the supreme confession of failure is 


To shrink from life is also to recoil from sex, 
which is a symbol of the continuation of life. He 
tells in Journey Without Maps of an Easter holiday 
he spent in Paris when he was nineteen 
see Mistinguette 


He went to 
at the Casino, and the next day 
he attended a Communist meeting. ‘ That night, 
from the window of a I saw a man and 
woman copulating; 


hotel, 
they stood against each other 
under a street lamp like two people who are sup- 
porting and comforting each other in the pain of 
some sickness.’ 

This feeling that earthly 
like a canker into the inhabitants of 
Graham Greene land. The light of heaven only 
occasionally breaks through; for most of the time 
the only illumination is the sulphurous glow of 
hell. The evil in such a world has no Luciferian 
majesty. 


joys are hollow eats 
doomed 


It is the intolerable ennui of the wasteland, 


(Left to right) ‘They send for me when they are dying’ complains the priest in the film of ‘The Heart of the Matter.’ 


‘The End of the Affair’ was filmed minus miracles. 


A scone from ‘The Living Room,’ between Rose and Father Browne 
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the dreadful sameness and *‘ seediness "—a word of 
which Greene is particularly fond—of any life that 
sees nothing beyond its own annihilation, whether 
in suburbia or the criminal underworld or a tropical! 
shanty. The face of humanity is pock-marked and 
diseased. Man is a fallen creature, tormented by his 
longing for a lost paradise and yet urged on re 
morselessly to his own damnation. 

Only those who believe in hell can get the fi 
flavour of Greene’s later novels and perhaps or 
a Catholic could shudder at the fate of Scobic 
The Heart of the Matter. To paint a really bad : 
and send him to hell is old stuff, suitable only 
parish magazines. The originality of The -Hear 
the Matter is that Scobie was, by ordinary standa 
a decent fellow, a pukkha sahib even, whose ama 
lapse would be dismissed with a tolerant shrug 
most people. His sin was to take the sacran 
so that his wife would not be hurt by the discov 
that he was still continuing his liaison. Unwil 
to wound either woman with whom he was invol\ 
he finally committed suicide. 


The Whisky Priest 

It may well be that only a Catholic could f 
appreciate the role of the whisky priest in Gre 
finest novel, The Power and the Glory, or the q 
fantastic miracles in The End of the Affair. |} 
Greene can tell such a gripping story that ¢ 
ordinary reader is too spellbound to trouble abx 
the theology. Nearly all his books can theref 
be read in two ways—for their entertainment v: 
and for their inner significance. 

They are symptoms of the modern failure 
nerve. Human nature is regarded as deformed, 
so all attempts to improve the world are a w 
of time. Scorn is heaped upon the optimisn 
well-meaning busy-bodies who sit on committ 
arrange protest meetings, and petition Parliam: 
Even when they do succeed in getting somet! 
done, it is not really worth doing. 

*I find myself’, he writes, * always torn betv 
two beliefs: the belief that life should be bett 
than it is, and the belief that when it appears be 
it is really worse.’ 

Catholicism did not bring him the peace 
some of its converts expect to find as the rewar< 
submission. Graham Greene’s mind is divi 
against itself. Catholic though his creed may 
he is a rebel against any kind of conformity. Every 
thing he has written the unresolve 
contradiction of a Catholic who is temperamenta!! 
and invincibly protestant. 


discloses 
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Horoscope and 


Philosopher’s 


Stone 


oy BE. 8B. RUTTEN 


Astrology and alchemy have been described 
as fossilized sciences, but were they really 
sciences in the modern sense of the word ? 


STROLOGY and alchemy possess a pe- 
culiar fascination, even today. There is a 
mystery that surrounds them because both 
are connected with the origins of human knowledge; 


_and from this arises the claim of * ancient wisdom ’, 


so that we begin to wonder whether there is not 
more in them than meets the eye. We are therefore 
fascinated since both of them represent a strange 
mixture of fact and fiction which it is a challenge to 
disentangle. The distorted picture of reality they 
draw and the hopes, fears and desires they express 
are still alive in the mind of modern man, though 
suppressed. 

In astrology and alchemy these fantasies come 
more into the open, for we have here a primitive, 
or magical, way of thinking which is so characteristic 
of infancy, both of the individual and of mankind 
as a whole. Their history reveals the psychological 
lifficulties and the errors of fact that have to be 
recognized before we can arrive at modern science. 

While astronomy describes the motion of the 
stars and planets, astrology claims that these 
heavenly bodies exert a direct and specific influence 
yn human beings. Both originated among the 
Babylonians. From there the study of the heavens 
spread to Greece and Egypt and, finally, to Western 
Europe, where astrology had its strongest following 
in the late Middle Ages. The account given by Dr 
Mark Graubard! ends with Newton: the beginning 
of science in the modern sense heralded the decline 
of astrology—though it is not dead yet. 

Alchemy is of a more practical bent; it arose in 
the Schools of Alexandria and is centred in the 
idea of transmutation. Alchemy flourished rather 
later than astrology and spread only slowly to 


Two fossil sciences. By Mark Graubard 
393 pp, $5. 


\ Astrology and Alchemy 
Philosophical Library, New York. 





Europe; it was still powerful in the eighteenth 
century. With the beginning of modern chemistry, 
in the age of Lavoisier and of Priestley, alchemy 
went into a rapid decline so that, unlike astrology 
it has completely disappeared today. 

Many reputable astronomers of the past combinex 
the pursuit of their science with a belief in the stars 
but this is no argument in favour of astrology as i 
sometimes alleged. Astronomy, after all, was the 
first exact science and, therefore, more involved in 
superstitions than the later sciences. It is natura! 
that man’s curiosity about the stars should be 
linked with his concern about his own fate: ever 
Plato still regarded the planets as the visible repre- 
sentatives of the gods (a belief surviving in the 
names of planets). 

The good astronomer, however, was conscious of 
the conflicting attitudes underlying astronomy and 
astrology and strove valiantly to keep them apart. 
Ptolemy was the author of the A/magest, in which 
he developed his theory that was to stand for 
thirteen centuries; he wrote the Tetrabiblos to show 
the value of what he called ‘ prognostication °; 
but his intellectual honesty is expressed in the 
wish to ‘ save the phenomena’. Kepler recognizec 
‘that in Theology the weight of Authority, but i: 
Philosophy the weight of Reason is to be con 
sidered .... He also cast the horoscope of hi 
father, whom he hated for having deserted th 
family, and found that Saturn had * brought fort 
a human being that was foredoomed to misdeeds . . 


Astrology Led to Rigid Determinism 

It is interesting to see that astrology rather tha 
astronomy led to the rigid determinism—throug 
the idea of the *‘ celestial orb "—which later, an 
sometimes even today, has been claimed to be ; 


tenet of science. This determinism was one reasor 


why the Church, on occasion, condemned astrolog 
(though, more often, ecclesiastics used it for thei: 


own purposes): the iron rule of law is difficult t 
reconcile with a belief in free will as the fathers « 
the Church understood it. But this does not mea 
that the Church was on the side of science as some 
modern apologists would like us to believe. | 
was merely the struggle between two rival authori 
tarian creeds and directed against the pagan gods 
still alive in astrology. 

Gassendi appears to have been the first to see 
clearly what was wrong with astrology. ‘In all 
men have been greedy of knowing things 

in all Ages there have been impostors 
. pretended to the knowledge of 


Ages... 
to come; 
who. 


Future 


successes, that they so might... procure gain to 
themselves by the Credulity of others.’ This expla- 
nation, as the author rightly remarks, strikes at the 
‘very foundations of the astrological assumptions’. 
Alchemy was always a little more scientific. It 
is not so easy to claim that one can make gold 
without actually producing it; and most alchemists 
were reasonably honest men. But the closer con- 
nection of alchemy with experiment led to a great 
deal of genuine chemical discovery. One outcome 
of alchemy was the phlogiston theory of oxidation. 
It was of course known for centuries, e.g. that lead 
gains in weight when converted into its oxide. 


Science was Retarded 

Jean Rey (1575-1645) had already proposed the 
theory that the increase in weight comes from the 
air which combines with the metal to form the 
calx. Tachenius, a chemist of the seventeenth 
century, disputed this; he argued that in the denser 
air of winter the calx should gain more than in the 
lighter summer air, and this is not observed. Thus, 
progress in science was retarded by a too critical 
attitude which, however, could claim the support 
of a reasonable, though unsubstantiated, hypothesis. 

It was left to Lavoisier, one hundred years later, 
He employed, 
theory, i.e. of the 
have been aware 
unconsciously, of the mistake he made. ‘It is in 
these things which we neither see nor feel that it is 
especially necessary to guard against the extrava- 
gancy of our imagination, which forever inclines 
to step beyond the bounds of truth, and it is very 
difficultly refrained within the narrow line of facts.’ 

This is an apt comment on astrology and alchemy. 
Dr Graubard is of course right in exhorting us not 
to dismiss them too lightly. But can we say that 
astrology and alchemy are fossilized sciences, as he 
claims? They are fossilized, it is true; but they 
never were modern sense of the 
word, though the sciences developed together with, 
and grew from, them. Rather, they are today the 
stone and slag that is left behind as unusable, 
the residue which remains after science has been 
distilled from the original mixture 

The book is written in a popular style though not 
always easy to read since it contains, of necessity, 
many quotations (mainly taken from Thorndike); 
there are a number of useful 
glossary of terms. The reader is rewarded by the 
suggestiveness of the ideas which come to light in 
this study of astrology and alchemy 


to overthrow the phlogiston theory. 
instead, 
caloric, 


another erroneous 


though he seems to 


sciences in the 


diagrams and a 
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A Loader Boyhood 


by GERALD 


In his autobiography Richard Church evokes 


the London he knew some fifty vears ago 


UTOBIOGRAPHIES, 

and especially evocations 

of childhood, are once 
again in the air It seems that 
when a man reaches the sixth 
decade of his earthly pilgrimage 
the impulse to recapture his pri- 
vate past, and set it in a region 
beyond the flux of time, is 
irresistible; but unless he is 
already a practised writer it is 
seldom indeed that this is possible 
Memory, until marshalled and 
manipulated by art, is too rich a 
confusion to be made available 
to other minds than one’s own; 
but on the rare occasions when it 
does happen we are confronted 
by something like a miracle. 
Every man, being the repository 
of a unique experience, has a 
worth while story to tell; but 
unless he happens to be a 


literary artist, with the power of 


construction and a selective eye 
for significant detail, he cannot 
tell it, and it must die with him. 
For this reason, though auto- 
biographies are numerous few are 
memorable, and fewer still have 
the distinguishing quality of good 
literature. 
Fine Literary Craftsmanship 

The latest arrival in this field 
is Richard Church, widely known 
and respected as a poet, a 
novelist, and a man of letters; 
and it is a matter for gratitude 
that he has taken time off from 
his multifarious journalistic activi- 
ties to tell himself, and us, the 
story of his own early life, in 
Over the Bridge (Heinemann, 
18s), a work of unobtrusive art 
that offers to the reader a rich 
human experience. It is the 
product of two causes: first, a 
natural phenomenon, the up- 
rush of memories, fresh and 
shining, from the submerged 
depths of the mind; and second, 
the fine literary craftsmanship 
that has been able to give to this 


1S 


wd Church 


ial the shapeliness 
of a well-wrought 


egins his story on 
the new century, 
his elder brother 
ven years old re- 


ried home through 


ittersea an aquari- 
goldfish, the gift 
ghbour. It was an 
eset with dangers, 
ng infested with 
hostile children, 
last they reached 
r precious burden 
sed, shouting in- 
to his mother’s 
s instantly sick. 
being four years 
delicate in consti- 
nade of sterner 
he emerges from 
do the father and 
a very individual 
portrayed ‘charac- 
vere a close-knit 
together by an 
monstrative affec- 


i small house on a 


the father, Tom 


z a Post Office 


sorter. It was a small, cosy world, 
full of wonder and terror, re- 
volving in the London of fifty 
years ago, the era of gaslight and 
horse-drawn traffic. The boy who 
was destined to become a poet, 
and a poet of distinction, showed, 
by his own account, small pro- 
mise in his earliest years of what 
was to come, his _ intellectual 
development being retarded by 
ill health (gastritis) and by 
defective vision. Three events 
stand out, with symbolical sig- 
nificance, as cardinal and de- 
cisive: the aquarium, the first pair 
of spectacles, and the sudden bliss- 
ful discovery that he could read 


Clapham by Night 

“When the slant sun of summer 
evenings struck the aquarium’, 
says Mr Church, ‘the effect 
was so overwhelming that | 
stood there almost in tears.” And 
some weeks before his seventh 
birthday, * the concentration with 
which I stared into that small 
tank began to be applied to the 
rest of the world around me. I 
saw things with more particu- 
larity, and | was aware also of 
my curious pleasure in this 
recognition of detail.” It was 
either then or later that, with the 
first pair of spectacles on his 
nose, he * looked in wonder at the 
diminishing crystals of gas-flame 
strung down the hill. Clapham 
was hung with necklaces of light, 
and the horses pulling the glitter- 
ing omnibuses struck the granite 
roads with hooves of iron and 
ebony.” 

And so to the final revelation: 
* Bedtime loomed ahead, and I 
had no inclination to start a new 
game. Mother or Jack would 
soon be driving me upstairs. At 
the moment they were absent 
from the kitchen. I looked about 
me and saw nothing. I was tired, 
and not unwilling to go to bed. I 
looked up at the Swiss clock, in 
its wooden case on the high shelf 
over the stove. And I read the 
time!" Never before had he 
succeeded in doing so. Dazzled 
by the triumph he picked up a 
book, opened it, began to read, 
and immediately ‘stepped into 
another life "—the life that, to 
bis profit and ours, he has 
enjoyed ever since. 





Exhibitionist Cu 


by J. P. 


HODIN 


Has culture come to mean something 


ficial in society, and confined only to 


N 1937 I visited Bruges for 
the first time—Bruges-la- 
Morte, as it was called by one 
poets Once the proud 
capital of Flanders, the city 
where van Eyck and Memling 
lived seemed to me like a dream 
of ancient days. Bathed in its 
silvery green light the Belfry has 
been watching for centuries over 
the medieval roofs, the wooden 
gables of the Burgundy Cross, 
the Gothic Town Hall, the Chapel 
of the Holy Blood, the Beguinage, 
the home of the Lords of Gruu- 
thuusen who sheltered Edward IV 
during his exile. Little alms- 
houses cluster round the Church 
of Jerusalem, and swans glide 
majestically over-the canals and 
over the Minnewaten, the Lake 
of Love, which inspired Fogaz- 
zaro when he was writing his 
novel // Santo (‘ The Saint’). At 
night the spirit of the past 
whispers under the old bridges 


of its 


Tourism and Art 


I discovered Bruges little by 
little as I strolled along its quiet 
quays and quaint alleyways un- 
disturbed by tourists or noise of 
any sort, a rare experience and 
one which promised fulfilment of 
my wish to join in spirit the 
company of Bouts, Matsys and 
Memling. In all my wanderings 
I cannot remember having seen 
a Single car. 

What a difference when I came 
again in 1953 to renew my 
experience! The quays and alleys, 
streets and squares, were full of 
cars, bicycles, buses and coaches, 
full of tourists being rushed in an 
unending stream from one his- 
toric building to another, from 
one exhibition to the next. Three 
separate individual exhibitions 
were being held at that time, and 
the four or five permanent mu- 
seums belonging to the town 
were open to the public. 

There was an air of nervous 
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ss of Raphael, 


Parrot, by Manet 


Velasquez, or Manet, who never 
till now were concerned with 
Gothic, Renaissance or Baroque, 
with Dante or Camoens, with 
Palestrina or Bach, is on the 
move. The past has been dis- 
covered by the historically minded 
democratic present, and exhi- 
bitions are stormed by the crowd 

No political leader, no pope, 
no sports event has such a 
powerful attraction as Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment in the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican 
The guides’ voices echo through 
the megaphones; eager 
eyes scan the dry pages of cata- 
art histories and official 
guide-books Something that 
should be a combination of all 
three of these has long been 
sought for—a book which through 
its erudition, style and scope, 
should recall to a sensitive mind 
memories of the great experiences 
of foreign travel. Such a book is 
now offered by the Phaidon Press 
in its Treasures of the Great 
Galleries (An_ Intro- 
duction to the Paintings in the 
Famous Museums of the Western 
World , with 300 illustrations, of 
which 24 are in colour; 35s.) 


restless 


tO2ZUES,. 


National 


Meaning of Exhibitionism 

This is a unique attempt to 
conceive as spiritual entities these 
famous collections—those of Vi- 
enna, Florence, Paris, Madrid, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, London, 
Washington, Budapest, Brussels, 
Munich, Dresden, Milan, Venice 
and the Vatican—and to deal 
with them as such 

Exhibitionist culture? Yes, for 
the art life of our time expresses 
itself mainly in visits to exhibi- 
tions (even contemporary exhi- 
bitions). In a general sense the 
word ‘ exhibitionism ° means * ex- 
travagant behaviour of any kind 
with the object of attracting 
attention: in a special sense, and 
psycho-analytically, an infantile 
manifestation of sex, appearing as 
a sex perversion, later in behaviour 
of a kind calculated to stimulate 
sex impulses, or even to give 
sexual gratification, e.g. by in- 
decent exposure’ (A Dictionary of 
Psychology; Penguin Reference 
Books, London, 1952) 

‘Culture’, writes Herbert 
Read in the Grass Roots of Art 
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Four Lectures on Social Aspects 
of Art in an Industrial Age, New 
York, 1949) * has come to mean 
something quite artificial in a 
modern society: it is not some- 
thing which springs from the 


people and their way of life, but 
something which is imposed on 
that way of life by education and 
propaganda While agreeing in 
the main with Read's dictum we 
feel obliged idd: Yes, but is 


MUSIC A> D MUSICIANS 


that not better than crime and 
war? And who knows whether a 
spark from the past may not 
light a fire bright enough to 
reveal once more the true great- 
ness of man? 


Art and Science 


USICOLOGY is a word 
that has forbidding over- 
tones For that matter, 
any term affixed for their own 
uses by the learned to so en- 
chanting, so deliciously ear-tick- 
ling an art as music superficially 
seems, is suspect. Music’s swoon- 
ing adorers will have none of it. 
Even the mention of Musical 
Appreciation makes many a 
hearer shudder 
And yet Mr Walter de la Mare, 
no dry dissector of beauty he, 
has reminded us of the fact that 
‘in the humble study of every 
art there lurks a kind of science ° 
And he ventures still further into 
jealously guarded enemy territory 
when he adds the inevitable 
corollary that ‘in the humble 
study of every science there lurks 
a kind of art” 


4 Stern Companion 


That type of humble 
cannot be dispensed with The 
historian and the analyst have 
their place in the development, 
though perhaps not im the crea- 
tion, of an art. Hence Musical 
Appreciation and its more stern 
companion Musicology. It is 
possible that what has put the 
timorous hearer (who _inci- 
dentally does not deserve that 
hideous cognomen: music-lover) 
in a pet, is an apparent lack of 
humility in the musical scientist, 
a peculiar loftiness (especially 
apparent in voices over the air) 
which can be as galling as the 
namby-pamby style of those who 
treat us as guileless children 
And it is interesting to note, in 
passing, that there is no expounder 
so lofty as your true jazz en- 
thusiast He wears his brow 


study 


ODDARD 


higher the of us dare 
attempt. 
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qualities th ifferentiate Byrd, 
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chance of ung the scientific 
mind as deals with some 
particular! iralling problem. 

An exa of that curious 
activity wl ormehow failed to 
find its ws © 4 recent article 
of mine i s journal is con- 
veniently id. It is a strange 
story ol lecoded cipher, an 
instance < edieval music res- 
cued by yecialist for our 
delectatio: he decoding has 
been des by the fortunate 
musicolog 10 carried through 
this haza: and exciting piece 
of detecti: ife is Mr Thurston 
Dart of < ridge and he has 
made the s available in a 
recent Iss The Listener. 

It must id to be believed; 
the * very juarto on vellum ° 
of what w en an anonymous 
five-part Mass, preceded by a 
Cantus Collatc-ralis * which ap- 

i musical instruction 
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in cipher nd then the initial 
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letters with two figures displayed, 
“one a king holding a Tudor 
Rose’ with each of its five petals 
marked with the word tenor, the 
other a civilian holding three 
keys. So much for the information 
Mr Dart got from an earlier 
analysis that penetrated no deeper 
into the mystery because the 
explorer could discover no clue. 

How Mr Dart took these 
puzzles with him on boring train 
journeys, how the clue suddenly 
jumped out at him and how he 
then was enabled to solve the 
whole thing and to produce the 
hitherto hidden three-part motet 
by “John of the Sea’ or John 
Lloyd, born in Caerleon during 
the late fifteenth century, all that 
is displayed for us to marvel at 


Meeting at Oxford 


By the time this article appears 
we shall have had the opportunity 
to hear about the latest detective 
work of some of the foremost 
explorers, detailed at the meetings 
being held by the Internationa! 
Musicological Society in Oxford. 
Among the subjects announced 
for discussion is the vexed ques- 
tion of the style of performance of 
ancient music, a matter mentioned 
in a recent note in this column 
dealing with Mr Denis Steven's 
work on Dufay’s Missa Caput. 
And as is right and most necessary 
in a conference of this kind the 
music under discussion during 
the Congress will be performed 
by experts and probably some of 
it will be broadcast. And thus 
Musicology becomes music, while 
the humble study of the scientist 
contributes to the enlargement of 
our experience 





DIVISION 


The Home, Light and 1 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler 


find the three-tier arrangement 

of the BBC’s sound broadcast- 

ing increasingly fascinating. 
We have come, | think, largely 
to accept the division by * brows ° 
It is Chaucer for the Third, 
Moliére for the Home, and 
Agatha Christie for the Light so 
far as drama is concerned: there 
are exceptions to the rule, but 
by and large I find the divisions 
pretty clear, and I think the 
distinctions are fairly rigid in the 
minds of the BBC’s executives. 


Score Nine out of Ten 


Listening to a good deal of 
sound radio over a period of 
several weeks, one finds that it is 
possible to put the appropriate 
label to each of a collection of 
forthcoming broadcasts, without 
knowing which programme they 
are to be transmitted on, and 
score nine out of ten. With 
practice one could probably 
achieve 100 per cent. 

‘A Tribute to John Masefield, 
Poet Laureate’, was fairly easy: 
Home, of course. Correct. 
* Three Talks by W. H. Auden’: 
Third, without much doubt. 
‘Back Come the Huggetts’ was 
an obvious Light item. (I once 
saw a Huggett film.) And so 
one could go on. 

Having tired on my own parlour 
game, I fell to wondering whether 
this fairly consistent system of 
classification by ‘ weight” is not 
somewhat too rigid. I would not 
suggest that J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer’s talk on ‘ Prospects in 
the Arts and Sciences *, broadcast 
in the Third on June 3, should 
have been put into the Light 
programme And presumably 
the thought never entered any- 
one’s head at the BBC. But is 


interesting reflection « 


ON THE AIR 
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by PHILI YALTON 
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BROWS 


“d programmes are an 


J. Robert Oppenheimer 


receive it on our wireless sets). 
With television, of course, there 
is as yet no opportunity for 
classifying in this way. Shakes- 
peare must rub shoulders with 
the Toppers and the programme 
planners must try to please as 
many of the viewers as possible 
for as much of the time as 
possible 

Personally I think there are 
advantages in this. It may sound 
insufferably condescending to say 
that ex-Light programme listeners, 
who would never have bothered 
to listen to Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
discoursing on a piece of Roman 
armour, now watch him do it 
with evident enjoyment; but it 
is none the less true and in many 
other fields besides archzology. 

One day, perhaps, there will 
be three separate BBC television 
programmes, and commercial 
television as well, and it is 
interesting to speculate on the 
‘brows’ that might 


result from that 


grading by 


Interpreters are Essential 

I would not seriously advocate 
breaking down the Third, Home, 
Light structure on sound radio; 
sheer volume, anyway, would 
make it impossible. But as has 
been said before in this paper, 
the times in which we live make 
‘interpreters essential, and in 
this direction every medium of 
information has a duty to per- 
form 

Perhaps Dr Oppenheimer's 
talk, which was thought-pro- 
voking and important in its 
matter, could have been * inter- 
preted ’ for the Light. It would 
have been an interesting experi- 
ment. Not all those of lighter 
mind would have switched off 
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IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—III 


Learning about Psychology 


GEORGI 


Here is authoritative advice to the layman who seeks a reliable 


introduction to psychology a i 


is perplexed by the rival schools 


. is almost a pity that the word * psychok 


has acquired such an extended use. The 

in fact, conjures up for most people, pictur 
abnormal behaviour and its treatment in ps 
logical clinics and psychiatric centres. Actual 
course, abnormal behaviour and its treatment n 
up only some relatively small part of the ap 
aspects of the much broader search for descrip 
and explanations of behaviour in general. In 
of the close association of the word ‘ psycho! 
with abnormal behaviour and the one parti 
theory of abnormal behaviour 
would be almost better to coin some new tern 
as ‘ behaviourology’ for the more general 
However, the existing usage is now 
established. 

Psychology as a subject can be divided ro 
into ‘ pure’ and ‘ applied *. Applied fields su 
Educational Psychology, Vocational Gui 
Industrial and Clinical Psychology, are atte: 
to apply the far-from-complete fundamenta 
general theories sought by the ‘pure’ we 
The applied workers tend to outnumber the 
and are thus forced to carry out much of the 
which is often stated 
without resort to some general behaviour 
This is largely due to the absence of the 
but steps are gradually being taken to reme 
omission 


too | 


research, in ad hox 


One of the reasons for this rather unhapp 
of affairs is that a large proportion of psych: 
who attempt to contribute to the theoretical ! 
tions of the subject do so by generalizatior 
experiments that particular appli 
Thus they may be in the position of trying t 
control panels for aircraft, or discover the 
of temperature on muscular activity for one 
armed forces, and so on; 


have a 


but these, unfortu 
are sometimes rather narrow bases for generali 
Naturally, all this leads to an extreme dif 
in recommending books in applied psy 
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psycho-analys: 


there are very few good ones, and even fewer that 
give a general account of the field. The reader 
with such special interests should supplement a 
study of existing books by reading as widely as 
possible in the-* pure’ field, and do his reading in 
the broadest possible way. 

Our problem in seeking suitable references for 
psychology proper is considerable. This is because 
the field is somewhat heterogeneous and has a 
somewhat ill-defined subject-matter. It represents 
the behaviour of organisms-as-wholes, and is thus 
founded on no less than the whole of the biological 
sciences. To make a complete picture, we need to 
invoke neurology, endocrinology, genetics, detailed 
information on vision, hearing and the other 
special senses. We also need, as in all sciences, to 
take account of the analytic methods of philosophy, 
logic and semantics. Philosophy is more nearly 
involved with psychology than with any other of 
the empirical sciences. 


The Principal Sub-divisions 

Apart from the neighbourhood of the subject 
with its own particular problems, there are also 
the explicitly psychological problems. Thus experi- 
ments are carried on mostly with respect to the 
behaviour of the organism-as-a-whole; these experi- 
ments are intended to lead to a predictive account 
of (ultimately individual) behaviour. The principle 
subdivisions of psychology proper are those of 
learning, perception, and the further subdivisions 
of motivation, thinking, problem-solving, etc. 

Of the many general introductions to these central 
topics there are one or two only that give a fair 
account of the subject. Thus O. L. Zangwill’s small 
introductory book An Introduction to Modern 
Psychology (Methuen, 1951) is very good, as is the 
same writer's account of psychology in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. Rex and Margaret Knight 
also have written a useful small introductory book 
to the subject, A Modern Introduction to Psychology 





(University Tutorial Press, 1948). Among the best 
of the bigger introductory books are Psychology 
The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment, by N. | 
Munn (Harrap, 1947), An Introduction to Psychology, 
by G. Murphy (Harrap, 1947) and Psychology: A 
Study of Mental Life, by R. S. Woodworth and 
D. G. Marquis (Methuen). 

There is still much dispute over the directior 
contemporary psychology is taking. It is a period 
of experiment both in practical techniques and als 
in theory-construction principles. Many 
in the field feel that psychology is still almost entirely 
in the fact-gathering stage and that many of the 
elaborate attempts to use mathematical methods, 
and sophisticated theory-techniques, are misplaced. 

Thus at the purely theoretical level efforts are 
made to apply the methods of communication 
engineers, mathematical logicians, feed-back mecha- 
nisms, and so on, under the general term * Cyber- 
There is a very good little book by Sluckin 
devoted to a simple account of the development of 
these *‘ machine-like ’ theoretical models. The bulk 
of the other works in this field are rather 
specialized. 

There is a real need for a book on the philo- 
sophical approach to the problems of behaviour 
However, The Science of Mind and Brain, by J. S 
Wilkie (Hutchinson’s University Library, 1953), is 
worth the reader's attention, although it still does 
not deal sufficiently, for our purpose, with the 
philosophy of science. For more strictly psycho- 
Woodworth’s Contemporar) 
Schools of Psychology is most valuable. Here we 
find the older psychological disagreements between 
‘schools’ being aired: e.g. the old 
arguments between Watson’s extreme behaviourism 
and the various functionalisms of McDougall, and 
the Gestalt psychologists. There are not now many 
people left in experimental psychology who do not 
wholly support some form of behaviourism. The 
modern version of behaviourism is a more moderate 
and broader based version than that of Watson, but 
in essence it is the same, liberalized by the opposition 
it has received as a result of the bitter discussions 
that have taken place. 


workers 


netics ” 


logical discussions 


the various 


Away from Arm-chair Psychology 


The current state of experimental psychology is 
one of moderate good health, as work is going on 
all over the world from a variety of different points 


of view. If there is any fault in contemporary 
experimental psychology, it is that of still suffering 


the swing of the pendulum away from arm-chair 


psychology, and thus also away from philosophy 


nd its essential clarifying influence. One result of 


‘this has been a great measure of philosophical 


iaivety on the part of psychologists. These same 
ffects are probably relevant to the fact that psy- 
hology is still to some extent out of the main 
scientific swim; oblivious to the great 
But this, too, is 


narrowly 
xrogress in closely allied fields. 
sradually changing. 

Another field, with its own specialist literature, 
vhich is adjacent to psychology, is Statistics. Sta- 
istical mathematical techniques are essentialy a 
articular tool in the general logical design of 
xperiments—another branch of scientific metho- 
which is widely vital to 


¢xperimental psychology 


ology recognized as 


Studying Animal Behaviour 


Closely allied to psychology is ethology—a 
reation mainly of zoological departments for the 
tudy of animal behaviour. Psychologists them- 
have, longer time, studied 
nimal behaviour, not so much from a comparative 


oint of view as do the ethologists, but more from 


elves over an even 


he viewpoint of a detailed analysis of some particu- 
ar species—indeed some 80 per cent of psycho- 
gical experiments on animals have been on the 
Norwegian rat. Konrad has given an 
xcellent account of the ethological work in his book 
ving Solomon's Ring (Methuen, 1952) 

Such internal theories as psycho-analysis take up 
mnly a small and very controversial part of the 
whole field. Unless we fully realize the import of 
his, we shall acquire a very distorted view of the 
cience of psychology. The actual state of psycho- 
nalysis is debatabie in that although it is used as 
n ad hoc theoretical framework for many practical 
yurposes, there is a fairly widespread feeling that 
che time has come for the overhauling of such 


Lorenz 


heories with an idea of making them rigorous and 
n keeping with the general standards of modern 
cience. 

What psychology needs now is an even greater 
nd more varied attack on the problems of be- 
aviour at every possible level and in every possible 
vay, paying more and yet more attention to 
nethodology and logical principles of theory 
onstruction. Perhaps the most pressing needs are 
for developing 
observing the internal workings of the normal 
vrganism, without any direct interference. The 
other urgent need is for integrating theories that 
will form the basis for rigorous deductive science. 


techniques—electronic, etc.-—for 








WHAT CA™ WE BELIEVE ?—V 


Knowledge and Belief 


b H I 


Professor Dingle contends that ph 
in interpreting experience. Neithe 


treatment, but the case of ethic 


EFORE I can say what I believe I mu 

what I know. And I mean know in the 

absolute sense, without conceivabilit 
doubt. It is very little, yet on it depends not 
what I believe but everything that I can conce 
believe 

It is of two kinds—what we call empirica 
rational. 1 know my own experience at the p 
moment. I may doubt any expression or int 
tation of it, but I cannot doubt it. I cannot 
my experience of a sound, though I can d 
description of it as the effect of an external 
of air waves, as a ‘ ringing in my ears’, as a d 
or anything else. After each of these descrij 
has been disproved the experience remains 
insists on acknowledgment. Such experienc 
of various kinds—sensations, emotions, pa 
agonies, ecstasies and what not; epistemolo 
they are all on the same basic footing as unde 
data 

The second indubitability is of what I m 
‘ principles of reasoning "—that which comp 
in a minutely detailed argument, to admit t 
inevitably follows from that Assumil 
simplicity, without prejudice, that a sylk 
detailed minutely enough, then if I accept 
premisses I must accept the conclusion. | 
compelled to accept the premisses, and the 
do not ‘know’ any conclusion at all in ti 
in which I am using the word. All *‘ conc! 
all statements about the world, about w 
happened or will happen, are matters of be 
disbelief, not of know ledge. 

I think everyone would wish his beliefs 
on a basis of indubitability though they mus 
selves fall short of certainty, and here we pn 
apparently insuperable obstacle. We cannot 
with certainty without premisses, and tl 
indubitable field from which premisses 
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ophy should follow the example of science 
eligion nor zxsthetics is incapable of scientific 


; different as it is concerned with choice 


iy drawn is experience. But no experience can act 
st aS a premiss because it does not entail anything 
of else. From my experiences of a sound and a taste 
ly I can draw no logical conclusion at all; they are 
ly barren All that the philosopher can do is to 
invent premisses, i.e. choose concepts having 
1d~=s certain defined properties from which deductions 
nt can be drawn, and then draw all possible deductions 
e by the principles of reasoning. There is probably 
xt an infinite scope for this, and we can build up an 
a indefinitely large number of logical systems in 
ce which the conclusions inevitably follow from the 
n, premisses. To make this applicable to experience 
1s we can then say that each of the original concepts 
d symbolizes some experience, and if the symbolism 
e is consistently maintained by the conclusions then 
ns, wecan regard our logical system as a true description 
illy, of the world of experience. If it breaks down, we 
le must choose a different set of concepts and start 
again. 
all Euclid affords a simple example. His definitions, 
€, axioms and postulates are arbitrarily chosen; they 
is define certain concepts, such as straight lines, circles, 
for equality, and from these all the e/ements inevitably 
is proceed. If, now, we say that a Euclidean straight 
vo line symbolizes what we draw with a ruler, a 
xt Euclidean circle symbolizes what we draw with 
| compasses, and so on, then we do in fact find that 
se within a certain range of experience the symbolism 
*, holds good for the Euclidean conclusions also. For 
is example, the sum of the angles of a triangle drawn 
9 with ruler and protractor is found by experience to 
be equal to two right angles, just as is the correspond- 
st ing sum for a Euclidean ideal triangle. When we 
1- enlarge the range of experience, however, this 
in correspondence breaks down, so we give up Eucli- 
on dean geometry and choose one based on more 
yniy general definitions, axioms and postulates. 
be All the statements we make about what we call 





the world are of this kind. They are statements 
about the implications of tacitly accepted premisses 
which we regard as symbolizing experience. The 
‘world’ is the name we give to the logical system 
which we regard as running consistently parallel to 
the course of experience. In ordinary everyday life, 
of course, it consists of the concepts of material 
bodies moving about in time and space and having 
such properties as are necessary to produce in us 
the experiences we have when they impinge on us 
That meets most of our practical 
needs, though it involves many puzzles and poses 
some apparently insoluble problems. However, its 
practical utility usually compensates for that. But 
the philosopher is not content to leave problems 
unsolved, and he looks for a better set of conceptions. 


In various ways. 


Scientific Procedure in Philosophy 

I believe that the best procedure in philosophy is 
the procedure of science, because it has been more 
successful than any other and shows no sign of 
Its characteristic is that it divides 
experiences into classes (motions, sights, sounds, 
artificially produces the simplest possible 
examples of experiences in each class (performs 
controlled experiments), and forms separate initial 
concepts for each class, regardless of the others 
(mass, space and time for motions; heat energy, 
temperature, entropy for feelings of heat and cold; 
and so on). With progress the experiences covered 
become more complex uniil at last those occurring 
naturally are reached, and at the same time the 
initial concepts become modified and merge into 
one another. Thus the study of motions, which 
began with balls rolling down grooves, now extends 
to the natural motions of the stars and planets; 
the concepts of mass, space and time have been 
simplified to a single concept of space-time; 


breaking down. 


etc.), 


and 
the originally independent concepts of heat energy, 
temperature and entropy have been merged into 
the more comprehensive space-time concept, giving 
us a single science of thermodynamics instead of 
the two with which we began. 

I see no reason why ai/ experiences should not 
be treated in the same way. Emotions and passions, 
and in particular religious and esthetic experiences, 
are often regarded as essentially outside science, 
but the only truth I can see in this is that so far 
science has not succeeded in making much progress 
with them. That is because of their relative difficulty ; 
it is NOt so easy to make the appropriate experiments, 
and the concepts which we can most easily manipu- 
mathematical ones 


late are less readily applicable, 


if applicable at all. Hence psychology has only 
recently begun to appear as a science, and religious 
1d esthetic experiences are usually held to be 
still outside scientific treatment. 
I believe this is wrong. Whenever we form con- 
cepts to symbolize a type of experience and define 
them so that their implications hold good for other 


experiences of the same type, we are conducting 


what is essentially a scientific treatment of that type 
of experience man finds that, 
v hen faced with an apparently impossible task, he 


If, for instance, a 


cin achieve it by trusting to the assistance of a 
strength not recognizable as his own, and he explains 
U.is by postulating the existence of a Being with 
such attributes as would account for this and other 
similar experiences, he seems to me to be acting in 
exactly the same way as a man who postulates the 
existence of a mass-point somewhere to account for 
a particular motion which he observes 

Atheists, I think, make the mistake of denying 
the legitimacy of a concept because it is not applic- 
able in a field of experience for which it was not 
formed. To should say that 
there is no such thing as light because the rate at 

uich a body falls to the ground is unaffected by 
Theists tend to the other 
their 
rience, they are inclined to suppose that He must 


be consistent they 


its colour extreme 


Faving evidence of God in religious ex- 


responsible for mechanical also 


le proper course, 


phenomena 

! t seems to me, is to use in each 
d of experience the concepts most immediately 
plicable to it, and wait for further progress to 

s'1ow how the various fields can be unified after the 
anner of thermodynamics or electromagnetism 


Proofs of God’s Existence 
We do not, of course, attach the same value to 
experiences, and there are those whose religious 

and overwhelming that they 

They 

yuld therefore be unwilling to abandon even the 

tails of the that 
st with this supreme experience for the sake of 
onciling it with mere sensations 


perience is so intense 
re relatively indifferent to all other kinds. 
particular theology accords 
I am not saint 
ough for that, and my own belief is that the 
ncept of existence itself is unsuitable for solving 
he full religious problem 

* Proofs ° God are 
ids. They are either matters of pure reason, such 
which is 
erely a matter of deducing the implications of 
definitions; or they are proofs that the postulate 


of the existence of of two 


the so-called ontological argument, 
of the existence of God leads to a logical system 
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that consistently symbolizes experience in the wa‘ 
I have described. The former are mere intellectua 
exercises, and I do not know any of the latter tnat 
is convincing when the field is broadened to ir 
the experiences with which science has been 
successful. Just as the concept of entropy h 
be re-expressed before it could enable the en 
science of thermodynamics to come into 
so I think that the categories of substance 
existence will have to yield to others, less p 
perhaps, before religious and sensory expe 
can be embraced in a single scheme of thou 
Something like this has already happene< 
in the limited field of physics, where sy 
formerly regarded as representing quantities a 
interpreted as standing for operations. I do no 
that religion will be degraded if an acknowlec 
of the mere existence of God gives place 


idea of an approach and ‘its results 


The Problem of Ethics 

The problem of ethics is of an entirely di 
character. Here it is not a matter of descrit 
interpreting experience but of making a ch 
actions for which experience gives inst 
If a scientific problem is insoluble 
put it aside until we are better equipped for 
with it This is not possible with actior 
inaction itself is an action in the sense that 
consequences which might have been avoide 
that we are faced with a number of alte: 
between which we cannot avoid choosing « 
can never foresee the full effect of our act 
we must choose on other grounds than 


guide 


How are we to know what to do? 

If I had been present in an advisory < 
when the scheme of things was drawn up, ! 
in the interests of philosophers, have recon 
a third indubitable—a categorical imperative 
would give the individual an unquestionab 
of how he ought to act, leaving him, of 
free so to act or not. I was not consulted 
and it is clear that the interests of philosop! 
not the prime consideration; for, despit 
that have from time to time been made, 
some of us who simply do not know wh 
* right choice to make 

However, on grounds which the. psyc 
must determine, we do somehow choose, a 
responsible people try to act consistently, her 
they 
irrelevant. 


or not are consistently right or w r is 


We might be tempted to think that it is 
* normal’ to have an innate sense of wha right 


and wrong and that those who do not possess it are, 
except for their greater number, like those blind 
or unreasoning creatures who lack one of the 
unquestioned indubitables. This, however, will not 
do. Neither the normally seeing nor the normally 
rational conflict themselves because ex- 
periences can by their nature neither agree nor dis- 
agree, and the principles of reasoning are, in fact, 


among 


But intuitions 
and wrong are in unceasing conflict. 


identical for all reasoning people. 
about right 

We have a world in which men are striving m 
all directions with degrees of conviction varying 
from complete certainty to almost complete un- 
certainty and no criterion is available for determining 


A 


which of them is ‘ right’. All that is possible is a 


faith that somehow good will be the final goal of 


ill—whatever that may mean. Kant laid down the 
rule: * Act as if the maxim of thy action were to 
become by Nature.” 
This intolerable arrogance; why 
should my maxim of action be preferred to all 
others as a universal law of Nature? All I can suggest 
as an alternative is this: Act as though there is a 
law of Nature (or the Will of God, if you prefer 
theological terms) by which, provided you do your 
best, your action will play its part with others in 
producing what will ultimately come to be recog- 
nized as good 


thy will a universal law of 


seems to me 


Such a rule allows one to strive to 
the utmost for what he conceives to be right without 
committing himself to the beiief that he perhaps 
alone has seen into the heart of things. 

It is tempting to speculate on how such a law 
could operate. One possibility would be that, in 
the long run, we automatically tend to acknowledge 
as right that which the course of events has produced. 
In the most important matters it might indeed have 
to be a very long run, but in comparative trivialities 
we can perhaps see it operating now. If the average 
Nonconformist of a hundred years ago, for instance, 
have foreseen our present with 
regard to Sabbath observance, dress, 
education in matters of sex, and so on, he would 
have been horrified; but the average Nonconformist 
The 
change has occurred as the result of many influences 
working together, and the type of man who would 
once have thought it a degradation now thinks it 
emancipation. If this is a universal law, optimism is 
justified, but if not the reverse is not necessarily true. 

I began with what I could not doubt, and end 
with the wildest speculation. If all this is of no 
use to anybody the Editor must be blamed; he 
should not ask impossible questions. 


could practices 


women’s 


of today thinks the practices quite proper 





Rapid Reviews 


LITERATURE 


SELECTED FABLES OF LA 
FONTAINE, by Marianne Moore 
(Faber, 10s 6d). A genuine poet 
of our transitional days has 
chosen to collaborate with an 
exquisite French master of the 
great period—an unusual and 
stimulating event. The Marianne 
Moore who wrote of poetry ‘I 
too dislike it’ is proof against 
prettification and she brings her 
own twentieth-century mind to 
bear on the text. There are still 
purists who seem to demand the 
impossibility of an exact equiva- 
lent. La Fontaine knew best how 
to say his own say, but great 
themes deserve that history should 
unfold their variations. And 
sometimes the English words 
come out on top, as in the fox’s 
grapes which were : 
Matured till they glowed with a 

purplish tint 
As though there were gems inside. 


COURTSHIP IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE, by William G. Meader 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 32/6). 
We have been learning in recent 
years how much of Shakespeare's 
world was still medieval. Here 
we are told how his plots depend 
on the tradition of courtly 
formalism—that fine amour which 
started with Eleanor and Andreas 
in the twelfth century and which, 
after developing through Chrétien 
and Chaucer, was still the done 
thing for Tudor London. Mr 
Meader examines the five stages 
of courtship: Inception, Develop- 
ment, Betrothal, Ordeal and 
Union. In the light of this 
knowledge he explains two plays 

Measure for Measure, Troilus 
and Cressida—on points which 
have troubled the critics. Finally, 
Shakespeare’s own attitude is 





Hans Chris iar. Andersen 
defined... He ‘did not take 
kindly to for nelized activity, 
and he could ot accept a 
tradition which ran deliberately 
counter to C! ian morality 
I want to en ith a friendly 
word towards h: author of a 
first book. I hc »e he will develop 
his vein of \ aim humanism, 
away from that high-pressure 


erudition whic 
this side of tl 
abhor. 


me of us, on 
\tlantic, like to 


SOCIOLOGY 


a 


SOVIET RUSSIA: 
FRODUCTIO? 
(Hutchinson’s t 
8s 6d). The I 
Institutions at G 
has here provi 


AN IN- 
y Jacob Miller 
ersity Library, 

cturer in Soviet 

isgow University 
a neat com- 


pendium. Six chapters—including 
Industrialization, Farming and its 
Changes, People and Ideas—are 


followed by ten appendices which 
occupy a quarter of the book 
The inside covers are employed 
for two useful maps—altogether 
good value for small money. In 


Books to buy, borrow, or avoid, are here 


sampled for readers with limited leisure 


spite of this format of an aca- 
demic reference book, there is a 
readable enough story and some 
boldness of interpretation. This 
is so in the chronology, where a 
second broad period of Middle 
Soviet Socialism is said to begin 
in 1954; it in a not 
unsympathetic treatment of the 
Marxism, put by the 
Russians through a mill which 
‘has ground exceedingly quickly 
and not always very fine’. Mr 
Miller ends on a note of tolerant 
realism, suggesting that we should 
facts as the * long-headed 
and theoretical * people of Russia, 
in their particular way, also face 
them. 


is so also 


role of 


face 


BIOGRAPHY 
——— 


THE MERMAID MAN, by 
Hans Christian Andersen (Arthur 
Barker, 16s), is Andersen's auto- 
biography, newly and skilfully 
edited and translated by Maurice 
Michael. ‘1 was Fortune’s child, 


always protected, always sus- 
tained’, wrote Andersen. His 


nalve complacency rose-colours 
story with an ~in- 
evitable effect of a certain smug- 
He was a great I uropean 
traveller and a persistent hunter 
of the famous— almost an emascu- 
lated Boswell—but the harvest of 
his impressions is tantalizingly 
meagre Crowned heads, of 
whom he met many, were always 
‘noble’ and * gracious’. Victor 
Hugo, Heine, even Wagner were 
‘ friendly ". On meeting Dickens, 
‘I was so affected by joy. . that 
tears came into my eyes.” (He 
was quite a Victorian Miss for 
tears of joy!) 

fiWas he a genuine innocent 
abroad whose simple good feeling, 
so evident in his lovely fairy tales, 
saturated his whole outlook? 


his whole 


ness 
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Or did his unworldliness, natural 
enough at first, become a culti- 
vated * line’? Perhaps we are too 
apt nowadays to insist on chiaro- 
scuro in literary portraiture. 

Despite its superficiality, Ander- 
sen’s story of his life is a charming 
period piece, filled with a sweet- 
ness that is not all sugar and a 
light in which we see at moments 
the authentic radiance of fairy- 
land. 


SWIFT AN 
TION, by 
(Geoffrey 


INTRODUC- 
Ricardo Quintana 
Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 21s). * Swift 
was a wild beast who worried 
and baited all mankind almost ’, 
said Horace Walpole. How and 
why the spitfire Dean tore his 
times to shreds is examined in 
this dryly academic but authori- 
tative American study, fruit of 
years of research 
Professor Quintana 
concerned with Swift's work in 
relation to its political back- 
ground and assumes in his reader 
a good knowledge of both 
Freudian speculations about the 
man behind the writer he dis- 
misses as ‘psychiatric myth’, 


is chiefly 


chillily remarking that * literature 
is better discussed in terms of its 
own artistic being than of what 


we may choose to believe to 
have been the author's subjective 
experience. Scarcely an * intro- 
duction’ in any popular sense, 
this is primarily a book for 
students and specialists 


NATURE 


WHEN DUMB’ ANIMALS 
TALK, by Maurice Burton, DSc 
(Hutchinson, 6s) describes mys- 
teries of animal life, such as the 
schooling of fishes, the migration 
of birds, the way animals * talk ” 
and make ‘friendships’; and 
examines critically some of the 
possible explanations Simply, 
but far from soppily, written, it 
forms a perfect introduction for 
younger children to the absorbing 
interests they may find in a 
study of Nature. Besides stirring 
curiosity, it teaches, by illustrative 
examples, the truly scientific 
method of seeking the Hows and 
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Whys—by pi 
and experimen 
reasoning M 
how bird ad 
wholly My 
* The main th 
do is to W 
known fa ur 


ient observation 
and by cautious 
explanations of 
heir way may be 
says Dr Burton 
g I have tried to 
OW one may use 
with imagination 
seek the s ion to a problem.’ 

Every ci..d should delight in 
this little ok —a real * science 
thriller of fact not fiction 
and, in g so, unconsciously 
begin t re the inquiring 
outlook logical habit of 
mind wh inguish the true 
rationalis 


W J 


ORY 


EDMUN B 
and Lette n 
Introduct b 
Peter Mc vi 
Everymar [ 
text was ! e 
some he 


RKE: Speeches 
\merican Affairs 
Very Rev Canon 

PhD. (Dent, 
ary, 6s.) This 
ed in 1908 when 
is still lingering 
in the b icademic liberal- 
ism. Bi we, then a national 
possessic alter fifty years’ 
disillusior we outgrown 
such leis tory? But listen 

* For g years, session 
after se we have been 
lashed nd round this 
miserabie circle of occasional 
argument nd temporary ex- 
pedients yenuine simplicity of 
heart is ealing and cementing 
principle We stand where we 
have an ense view of what is, 
and wi past.” IT conclude 
that B s sull Burke, a very 
great igerent humanist. 
Throug! e welter of new 
voices, morous wave-length 
of his hould still reach 
all selec ar 


wu of 


TION 


AN 4 EUR PEASANT 
GIRL, Alexander Pushkin. 
Illustrate %9y Tan Ribbons 
(Rodale Press, Miniature Books, 
Ss.) To thought that every 
writer should make a study of 
Pushkin rose. After reading 
this c y idyll, so incisively 


humorous and humane, one can 
well agree with him and under- 
stand how The Tales of Belkin 
effectively fore-ran the great age 
of Russian fiction. We see most 
vividly those two neighbouring 
landowners, at daggers drawn 
the simple old conservative and 
the enterprising Anglo-maniac. 
We sympathize with daughter and 
son on either side who contrive 
to make love and reach a friendly 
ending. En route we meet the 
stiff Miss Jackson, who read 
Pamela twice a year, and the 
warm Nastia, ‘as giddy as her 
mistress ° And we sniff that 
invigorating change of air, that 
physical awareness of—for many 
of us—our second literary home 
We go to gather mushrooms on 
a clear morning, and we sit 
down to that excellent servants’ 
repast, complete with pastry and 
blancmanges ‘blue, red, and 
striped 2 


THE ACCEPTANCE WORLD, 
by Anthony Powell (Heinemann, 
12s 6d), is the third of a series 
of novels about a group of 
people brought together by public 
school and social life. The time 
is now the early 1930s and the 
characters have embarked on 
careers and, even more important, 
the pursuit of love. Such is the 
framework of this remarkable 
saga, but it is much more than a 
chronicle of individuals. It is 
also a portrait—limited but typical 

of the period which saw ‘the 
general disintegration of society 
in its traditional form’ 

The characters are roughly the 
sort of young people who figured 
in the early Aldous Huxley and 
Evelyn Waugh novels, but Mr 
Powell pictures them, in retro- 
spect, with more mature under- 
standing. His wit is less savage, 
though as sharp. 

What types they are—Quiggin, 
the cold, unscrupulous Commu- 
nist intellectual, and Mona, the 
ex-model who joins him after 
leaving her stockbroker husband; 
Barnby the rising painter and 
* power-conscious ~ amorist; the 
literary young men and _ the 
young women-about-town who 
move round in a general post of 
husbands and lovers. As we 
follow them, from the Ritz to a 





country house, to an art gallery, 
to a Soho club, we catch the very 
tones of their voices. 
Compared with the vin tres 
ordinaire of the average modern 
novel this is rare vintage stuff 
elegant yet profound, as the wine 
catalogues say, and quite certain 
to delight the cultivated palate. 


THE CONE-GATHERERS, 
by Robin Jenkins (Macdonald, 
10s 6d), appears, to be an allegory 


rather than a n 
it teaches—univ« 
Christian Soci 

animals—is far 

the chief charac 
supposed to pe 
evil, come to 


vel, though what 
rsal brotherhood, 
sm, kindness to 
rom clear. Both 
ers, who may be 
sonify good and 
lent ends. 





A Scottish pinewood during 
the last War the setting, and 
the story concerns a seemingly 
pointless vendc'ta conducted by 
a hate-obses::d gamekeeper 
against a sair simpleton who 
LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





gathers cones from the trees. 
There are also a_ landowner’s 
haughty wife, tortured by class- 
consciousness (* After this war, 
the lower orders are going to be 
frightfully presumptuous’), and 
assorted rustics who might have 
strayed from Cold Comfort 
Farm 

Many of the scenic touches are 
vivid, even poetic, but they cannot 
do much to soften the crudities 


of su naive a story. 


Defining Scientific Humanism 


Sir,—In reply to Mrs Hobman’s 
request for a definition of Scien- 
tific Humanism, may I quote 
from my book, Morals Without 
Religion, and Other Essays, which 
has recently appeared ?: 


The essence of Humanism is 
that it is non-supernatural. It is 
concerned with man rather than 


God, and with this life rather than 
the next. Its morality derives from 
the altruistic impulses, not from 
divine commands; the moral act, 
to the humanist, is the act that is 
conducive to human well-being not 
the act that God has ordained. The 
implication of ‘scientific’ is that 
the humanist tries to be disinterested 
in the intellectual as well as the 
moral sphere. He has the scientist's 
attitude of respect for evidence and 


‘humility before facts’; and he 
applies this attitude to human 
affairs as well as to Nature. When he 


is ¢ »nfronted with a human problem, 
such as an increase in juvenile 
delinquency or industrial disputes 
his first reaction is that of the 
scientist— let’s find out’. He does 
not merely become indignant or 
exhort or denounce without knowing 
the facts. He does not express 
‘views’ unsupported by evidence 
He proceeds objectively to investi- 
gate the cause of the problem, as 
the essential preliminary to doing 
something constructive about it. He 
is as much concerned with morality 
as the Christian; but he believes 
that virtue is more effective when it 
is iluminated by knowledge. 
—MARGARET KNIGHT, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire. 


Sir,— May I suggest the follow- 
ing definition, formulated in my 


S 


paper ~‘ Science 
published as an 


ind Society’ 
)p2ning article in 
the first issue cf the Polish 
monthly Zycie neuki ( Life of 
Science *), of wnich I have been 
the editor (Jani ary 1946): * Our 
attitude is an «xpression of the 
scientific humar ist, according to 
which science is a_ historical 
product of the culture and serves 
to the fullest sible develop- 
ment of the himan personality 
on the one har ind to the best 
possible organi yn of the world 
on the other Consequently, 
social life ought (o ve so organized 
as to secure il life to every 
human being, «nu the individual 
ought to be so educated as to be 
able to organiz e public life in 
a scientific wa MIECZYSLAW 
CHOYNOWSKI, (¢ ow, Poland 


Learning About History 
Sir,—Macauiay was very criti- 
cal of the Stuait kings, and not 
without reason t to say as Mr 
Robertson doe at “no amount 
of special pleading can make 
Charles I anyth but a faithless 
bigot, Charles anything but 
a self-indulgent double-dealer, 
James II anything but a besotted 
fanatic’ is to adopt the standards 
not of Macauley but of Little 
Arthur's Histor Bigotry and 
fanaticism were general in the 
seventeenth cent they are not 
yet extinct—and what makes the 
bigotry or fanaticism of Charles I 
and James II notable is that it 
caused their fall. Had it been of a 


more popular brand, we should 
have heard little of it. Charles | 
was, among other things, the lead- 
ing art connoisseur of his day. 
James If was, among other 
things, a competent and successful 
naval commander and administra- 
tor. As for Charles II, his reign 
could be remembered, forty years 
‘good King Charles's 
days ".—RAGLAN, Usk, 


later, as 
golden 


Vion 


Jung and Astrology 

Sirn,—Mr WHawton says that 
astrology is nonsense because 
we do not take into account the 
precession of the equinoxes. I 
would like to point out that 
astrologers do not use the con- 
stellations, which is what the 
precession is related to, but the 
Zodiac, which is quite a different 
and arbitrary thing invented by 
man. The constellations and the 
Zodiac have only one thing in 
common—their names. 

Jung is perfectly correct when 
he asserts the possibility of 
constructing a person's character 
from the birth data given. This 
I spend my time doing, and my 
clients have told me that I am 
correct. A method by which this 
can be done, and is done very 
often, surely cannot be accused 
of being superstition. Modern 
astrology is a _ technique for 
indicating trends and patterns of 
future events. It does not and 
should not claim to be fortune 
telling. It is based on maihemati- 
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cal positions of the planets which 
even astronomers cannot dispute. 
The angular relationship of the 
planets does give the trends of a 
person’s life and if I knew Mr 
Hawton’s data I could no doubt 
tell him when his best and his 
worst years were. 

As for the / Ching, | have this 
book in my possession, and have 
carefully digested it and tested it. 
It is perfectly true that it does 
give correct answers. The whole 


crux of this is that, to quote 
Jung ‘Whatever is born or 
done this moment of time has 


the qualities of this moment of 
time.’ After all, the fact that a 
man of Jung’s stature can believe 
in these things surely is enough 
to make so-called rationalists 
think a little? 

What I object to is this light 
vein of scorn and disbelief which 
Mr Hawton and others of his 
ilk adopt when they talk about 
something they know nothing 
about and have not troubled to 
study. I would close by quoting 
another great man who said 
when asked why he believed in 
astrology: ‘Sir! I have studied 
it; you have not! ’°—Patri 
KIRTLAN, Hove, Sussex. 


The New Pacifism 

Sir,—I am afraid that earlier 
correspondents shared the view of 
Mr Illityd Lewis's friends that my 
position ‘has no ethical basis 
and it is an ethic behind policy 
that people yearn for’. So I was 
especially glad to find that Mr 
Lewis himself thinks my argu- 
ment ‘a reasonable proposition 
and not a bit cynical’. It is not 
possible to deal faithfully at any 
reasonable length with these or 
with the many other points made 
by Messrs Ellis, Crouch and 
Hatton But it would be dis- 
courteous and arrogant not to 
attempt any reply at all 

(a) It is curious to compare the 
charge of complacency ‘ Flew 
thinks that all is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds’ 
(Ellis) with the complaint that * It 
is mere pessimism that declares 
“sometimes our only choice is 
between a course which makes 
things worse and other courses 
which would make them worse 
still * * (Hatton) 

(5) ‘1 do admire the audacity 
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Flew, who has 
all his life in a 
er reads history 
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f facts 


realist 
could 


possibly be combined with a 
genuine concern for human wel- 
fare It is: admittedly more 
common to see realistic appreci- 
ations made to serve malignant 
or rapacious purposes and senti- 
mental thinking go along with 
ethical concern: but to the extent 
that we are genuinely concerned 
with human welfare we must 
substitute a hard-headed appre- 
ciation of what will in fact tend 
to secure this supremely worthy 
end for the usual rag-bag of 
sentimental clichés. ANTONY 
Fiew, Keele, Staffs. 


[This correspondence is now 
closed—ED.} 
Freedom of the Air 
Sir,—Lt-Col Thompson, and 


many like him, see the flaws in 
the arguments of some rational- 
ists, and are attracted by the 
emotional approach of our op- 
ponents. It appears to me that 
by adopting a frank, almost 
autobiographical approach and 
avoiding sneering, dogmatic 
rationalizing we may possibly 
endear ourselves to them. We 
really could show a more friendly 
side. 


Personally I am tolerant to- 
wards God and Jesus: heaven 
and hell are probably still the 


real incentives. But I do object 
strongly to the assertion (usually 
as self-evident) that Christianity 
is socially desirable. At the risk 
of labouring this point: one can 
select individual examples favour- 
ing either view, so this is pointless; 
one can quote statistics indicating 
that Christians on the average 
earn more, stay married longer, 
etc., but perhaps they come from 
richer or moreconventional homes 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 


The three winners were : 


(1) G. W. Parry, Buckhurst Hiil, 
Essex. 


(2) Mrs M. J. Griffiths, Mold, 
Flintshire 


(3) G. N. Lyell, Teddington, 
Middlesex. 


Each receives a book token 
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Try Esperanto 


Esperanto, the simple international language 
which is growing in popularity every day, is 
extremely easy to learn—has only a few simple 
grammatical rules with no irregularities. It pro- 
vides easy contact with people of other lands and 
thus paves the way to international friendship. 


A complete correspondence course « 

ng textbook, dictionary and correction of 
Send 6d. for informative literature 
and introductory booklet 


sts only 10s., 





BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION (INC.) 
Dept. L.G.33 
140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 











To thaw... 
or nol 
to thaw? 





a 


Reviewing recent Soviet novels, some 
Western critics have expressed the opinion 
that there are new trends becoming evident 


in Soviet Literature 

They have noted, they 
“warmth” creeping in 
less rigidity 


Say, a certain 
. more humanity 
more concern with people 
as people rather than as units in a Society 


How true is this? Js there a new “trend”? 


Were the critics right in their assessment 
of the How much have you 
yourself read of the work of the new and up- 
and-coming writers and poets in the Soviet 
Union? And where can you read them ? 


SOVIET 
LITERATURE 


a monthly magazine of the arts, regularly 
publishes the writings of modern Soviet 
novelists, poets and critics 
In nearly 200 pages, each issue devotes a 
large section to a complete novel, extracts 
or short stories, plus poems, plays, art 
plates in colour, and appraisals of the 
works of writers in the Soviet Union and 
abroad. 


“old trend”? 


dramatists, 


It costs only 1/6d a month or 12/6d for 
order 
from any good 
direct from 


a year’s subscription. You can 


SOVIET LITERATURE 
newsagent or 
COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
Dept Y, 45, Street, 
London, W.C.1 


bookseller or 


Museum 








and would have these character- immediate socicty instead of a purely concerned with the re- 
istics anyway. My question is: moral cod I still think this is lations of classes, and practically 


Is there any statistical evidence, the most important difference. ignores the more fundamental 
or can anybody suggest an accept- Bruce Iron, Witton, Middlesex matter of relations between indi- 
able experiment to decide, whether viduals? When any political 
deliberate large-scale Christiani- The Marxi ' Ontlook system takes on the aspect of a 
zation (meaning Billy Graham Sir,—Ainmost Mr Cornforth not-to-be-questioned religion, 
crusades, legislation of religious persuades to become a Com- however sound its theoretical 
rather than social origin, divinity munist, | rtcle is so sweetly basis, it is time for rationalists to 
examinations in schools, etc) actu- reasonab 3u: does the trans- distrust and examine it 
ally on the whole increases the lation of ec into practice I might add that this is just the 
contentment of society? (Note, necessarily olve all those cruel- kind of subject which could only 
‘contentment’, not ‘happiness’: ties of th Wiet régime which be adequately discussed in the 
this would suggest a state of it seems ix ssi le to doubt—the more comprehensive magazine 
mind immediately after a de- regiment ; e slave labour, advocated by your correspondent 
frustration, whereas | am inter- the supp on of independent Sylvia Winckworth. The principal 
ested in long term, large-scale views, the * br7'n-washing’, the fault I find in Literary Guide is 
effects.) | am afraid this is a tall absurd mi re otationof*West- that it cannot give enough space 
order, so my humanism will ern bou s’ culture, and the for full treatment of the subjects 
probably remain a * faith’ deportatic f vhole tribes or dealt with—e.g. E. H. Hutten’s 
My own break with religion peoples? e resemblances be- ‘Story of the Atom’ leaves me 
was frankly moral. The precepts tween the ta! ‘arianism of the just as ignorant as before of how 
proved impossible, and I was Communi aii that of the the bomb works and why it is 
unhappy Later I began to Roman ( ol - Church are so explained by the theory of elec- 
juestion their necessity and numerous j obvious that | trons.—T. F. Harvey JAcos, 
sufficiency, and gradually felthap- cannot s« 1 either can be Waterford, Ireland 
pier. I did not become a scoundrel wholly er ted while the 
overnight; rather, over a period other is e =d_s perfection. Is [Owing to lack of space we have 
of time I began to judge my own it no fa in the Communist _ had to hold over other letters on 
actions with reference to my _— system th t ats morality as * The Marxist Outlook ’.—Ep.] 


LITERARY GUI RIZE CROSSWORD 
The sender of the first correct solution to 5e awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
opened will receive a prize of a book toxea, guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 





value one guinea. The second and ; d ‘Literary Guide’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
correct solutions to be opened w be WC2, not later than Thursday, July 14. 
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DARWIN REVALUED By Sir Arthur Keith 25s net 


New biographical material enables fresh light to be th-own on the complex personality of Charles Darwin, who 
made a fortune by skilful investments while at the sam-= time engaged on his epoch-making scientific work. Both 
the man himself and his contribution to science are r:vaiued in this fascinating new study by Sir Arthur Keith, 
who lived close by Darwin's old house at Downe and had access to many private papers. Ready June 27 


CZECH TRAGEDY By Glorney Bol:on 21s net 
An exciting but tragic story of the rise and fall of a country, based on the biographies of Thomas Masaryk and 
his son Jan, who with Edward Benes planned to mak: C: echoslovakia the mode! democratic State. It is superbly 
told by Glorney Bolton, who, as a war-time adviser to J: n Masaryk and Edward Benes, was backstage during the last 


Ready June 27 


acts of this tragedy. 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE By M. Roshwald 7s 6d net 


Humanism rejects both supernatural religion and totalitarian politics. It is a way of life for those who accept the 
implications of modern knowledge and are resolved to api, it fearlessly in order to secure the maximum possible 
development of every human being. Such is the thesis of his ‘Blue-print for a better world.’ Ready July 11 


OLIVE SCHREINER : Her Friends and Times By D. L. Hobman 15s net 


‘Mrs Hobman’s study of Olive Schreiner cannot fai] to ir terest anyone who remembers the first shock of reading 
The Story of an African Farm. She has new material about Olive Schreiner’s friends, some no less eccentric than 
Miss Schreiner herself... . well worth reading.’ Manc ‘esier Guardian 2nd imp. in the Press 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY By J. D. Bernal 42s net 


* His facts are encyclopedic,making the book an indispens ibl- reference-source.’ Ritchie Calder (News Chronicle). ‘His 
mastery of the most diverse subjects in the history of scien :¢ nd in its present phase deserves the highest admiration. 
. . perfectly clear.” Nature. ‘Here is a remarkable »0ck which few men would even attempt to write.’ Lancet 


THE STORY OF SOUTH PLACE By S. K. Ratcliffe Ss net 


- “The story of South Place Ethical Society, very well tol by S. K. Ratcliffe ...... interesting both in itself and for 
its general implications in English intellectual and social h stc. y." Manchester Guardian 


AFRICAN GLORY : The Story of Vasiched Negro Civilizations 
By J. C. deGraft-Johnson 2nd impression 21s net 
A most interesting survey from an angle never before atien:pted and it is a valuable contribution.’ The Citizen 


SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND 1850-1950 
By V. D. Lipman 18s net 


*This balanced, informative survey .. . . worthy of stud all who are interested in sociology.’ Times Ed. Supp. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPH\ By John Lewis 21s net 


The history of philosophy from the early Greeks to the present day giving in simple, non-technical language 
a clear introduction to the ideas of the traditional philosophers.’ Manchester Guardian 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION By W. J. H. Sprott 15s net 


* Lucid in form, thoughtful and provocative in content, unpretentious and graceful in style." Speciator 


SOCIAL ORIGINS By A. M. Hocart 10s 6d net 


* As an anthropological study this book, published posthumously, is particularly absorbing.’ Spectator 
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DEARER BOOKS ON THE WAY 


but all the volumes listed below 
can still be obtained at Is 6d each 


For this trifling sum it is possible to acquire a who'e library of accurate and up-to-date information on the 

world we live in and the exciting advances in mocer: knowledge. Each subject has been treated by an 

acknowledged authority, but technicalities are avoi lec d no previous study is assumed. THRIFT BOOKS 
enable the busy man to engage in her education in his own arm-chair. 


EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE Prof T. NEVILLE GEORGE 


A concise account of organic evolution by an acknowledge rt xamines the merits and deficiencies of various theories.”—-NATURE 


THEATREGOING HAROLD DOWNS 


Everyone interested in the theatre will like this little book iOLOGIST 


WHAT'S ALL THIS ABOUT Papert he RONA HURST 


Valuable to those who like to keep themselv we afor mec >t ygress of science PSYCHOLOGIST 


— a OF LIFE: From Molecule A. GOWANS WHYTE 


His skilful sel on from the writings of leading authorities y and psych gy support his argument NATURE 


GETTING TO KNOW ENGLISH LITER/ i T. G. WILLIAMS 
I warmly commend this book to those who are seeking a ef »duction YORKSHIRE OBSERVER 


FINDING OUT ASOUT ATOMIC ENER t Dr J. L. MICHIELS 
A careful and up-to-date account of the progress made in r h tomic energy YORKSHIRE OBSERVER 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN 1 > (1919-1950) ESMOND WRIGHT 
Such a useful little book all the essential background ‘ s which shake the world today SOUTH WALES ARGUS 


A SIGNPOST TO MATHEMATICS A. H. READ 
Manages to convey to the outsider a more live pictu t approach ud the methods of the author's subject than could 
reasonably be expected.”—-SCIENCE TODAY 


SECRETS OF AN AUTHOR 7 PETER FONTAINE 
A lightly written yet practical book about authorship, « e the sid be helpful to young writers GLASGOW HERALD 


THE GLANDS paar US JOHN EBLING 
He conveys in a short exposition all that a layman can expe yut the functioning of glands and hormone 


MONTHLY RECORD 
YOU SHALL HAVE Music SIDNEY HARRISON 


The knowledgeable and experienced reader will find a t at will be yer new or serve as pin-pricks for the mind, while the 
young student will be helped in forming a clear, bird's-eye vi v MUSIC “TEACHER 


BROWSING AMONG WORDS OF SCIENCE T.. ant 

The scholastic author of this interesting little work ha red and thirteen words used in various departments of scie 
NURSING MIRROR 

YOUR FAMILY AND THE LAW R. S. W. POLLARD 


An easily understood, but aut! itative, hanc o na f h law affecting every man and woman. 


FROM MAGIC TO MOOERN MEDICINE S. G. BLAXLAND STUBBS 


The story of medicine from the beginning wering 


a ——— PLOUGHSHARE SYD FOX 


w science ec s the farmer and stockbreed the k ze makes for efficiency and steadily increasing returns 


—— MATTER OF MIND Dr BRIAN H. KIRMAN 


ng the value of psychology as a practical scienc g ourselves and th orld situation 


FOCUS ON FILMS JEAN PHILIPPE le HARIVEL 


What makes a good film? How are films made y t ! of the cinema industry ? What influence has the cinema on culture? 


MUST MAN WAGE WAR? Prof F. A. E. CREW 


Are wars inevitable? What would be the effects of anothe What can we do to prevent such a disaster ? 


WHAT GOES ON pei — BEN Cc. D. BATEMAN 


An intimate and highly informative account of rliamer t hief of the Gallery staff of a great London newspaper 


BOTANY FROM THE BEGINNING : H. L. K. WHITEHOUSE 


Everybody who loves flowers and plants may learn somethir eir age-long history and of their importance in the world of science 


BALLET IN BRITAIN SINCE THE WAR CLIVE BARNES 


A comprehensive guide to modern ballet 


YOUR CHILD AT SCHOOL G. F. LAMB 


The schools of today, the facilities available, the teachers and t s they teach, are set forth in this practical and broadminded book. 


C. A. WATTS & CO LID, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
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